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INTEODFCTION. 



DO you know how many good things Otod has 
given you ? I am a&aid you forget a great 
many, and have a great many you know nothing 
about. The poorest child who reads this, has 
blessings which the rich and wise who lived years 
ago never knew. Perhaps you cannot guess what 
I mean ; let me teU you. 

Four hundred years back the people in this 
and other countries were Catholics ; they did not 
worship G^od as we do. Little children were not 
taught to kneel at their mother's knee, and repeat 
their pretty simple prayers and hymns, as they 
do now. Fathers and mothers did not know 
that if they asked G^od, for Jesus' sake, to bless 
their dear children, to forgive their sins, and 
make them holy and happy, their loving Saviour 
would hear and answer. They knew nothing 
of all this, for they had no Bible. 

The men who preached to them and taught 
them were caUed priests, they did not Uka ''^'^ 
have the Bible read, bo t\ieY Y«^\» ^^ o^^iw^ ^^"^ 
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themselves ; and even if they had seen it, it 
would not have been of much use, for it was 
written in words very few could read : so, you 
see, not only poor people, but rich ones too, lived 
and died without ever seeing this precious book. 
When they prayed, they knelt down before 
pictures and images of Jesus Christ, and said 
words they did not understand — ^they confessed 
their sins to the priests, and carried money, 
that the priest might forgive them ; or they did 
something very troublesome and painful — ^went 
a long time without eating ; and tortured them- 
selves in many ways, when they had done wrong, 
because this was how they had been taught to 
please G^od. I want you to know how G^od 
taught them better. 

lttthee's childhood. 

About the time of which I tell you, there lived 
in Germany, a country very near ours, a poor 
man whose name was Luther ; he worked in a 
mine, a place under ground, from which silver, 
gold, coal, and many other things are dug. He 
had a wife and a little son he called Martin. 
Martin was a delicate, sickly, thoughtful child ; 
sometimes his father and mother feared he would 
die, which made them very sorrowful; but he 
grew stronger as he grew older, and wanted to 
learn a great many things. His father was too 
poor to pay for all, so sometimes he would write 
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pretty little songs and sing them at the cottage 
doors. He often had bread and money given to 
him, for every one loved to hear Martin Luther's 
fine, sweet voice. How pleased and proud the 
people who helped him so must have felt, 
when Luther was a man, and had done such 
wonderful things, that kings called him their 
friend, and great bad men trembled to hear his 
name. 

Now, while I tell you what I know about Lu- 
ther, I want you to notice two things: — that G^od 
always works by human means ; and then, that 
he works by very humble means. Let me make 
this plain. 

God can do anything.— He could change the 
hearts of all the children who read this book, in 
a moment, and teach you all you want to know, 
without any one telling you ; but I do not think 
he will. He gives you the Bible to read — 
teachers to instruct you and pray for you — 
ministers to preach to you and warn you. When 
he sees you loving this world too much, he makes 
things vex you ; and sometimes he takes away 
your friends, that you may think of death and 
prepare for it. These are the means God is using 
with you. How very guilty you must be, if you 
are passing them all by ! It is just the same 
with nations. God does not, though he could, 
change everything that is wrong at once. If it 
were the right way, or the best way, he wouLd.^ 
because he always does tW\i^^\. \>K«>i%*^^ ^'^^^ 
1* 
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be done ; but when he wants a great change to 
be made, he puts thoughts into men's hearts, and 
they do what he wants to have done. I can tell 
you of many such men ; this Martin Luther 
was one. 

Then, again, remember that Grod works by 
very humble means. When something has to 
be done for Him, people are set to work whom 
we should never think of. Our blessed Saviour 
was poor, therefore we cannot wonder that he 
puts so much honour upon poverty, as often to 
choose poor people to do the greatest things that 
he has to do. He may perhaps intend to use 
you ; mind that you are ready for the first use- 
ful thought he puts into your heart. Now hear 
about Luther. 

HE GOES TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

As he grew older, his father was in better 
circumstances, and able to give him all the in- 
struction he wished to have ; so he was kept at 
school till he was seventeen or eighteen, and after 
that went to a better kind of school, called a 
University. Here he stayed, studying very di- 
ligently, till a circumstance happened which 
changed the whole course of his fiiture life. 

"Walking one morning with a youth of his own 
age, he was overtaken by a tremendous thunder- 
storm : the friend by his side was struck dead 
by the lightning. This was very awful, and Lu- 
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ther thought so, for he knelt on the wet ground, 
and amidst the crashing of the thunder and 
the glare of the lightning he made a solemn 
promise, that if he could be spared amidst so 
much danger he would spend his whole life in 
serving God. 

What a blessed promise to make! How I 
wish the child who reads this would make such 
a one, and ask that kind and gentle Saviour who 
loves young people so very much to help him 
to keep it ! When Luther did this, he had heard 
none of the promises in which the Bible abounds, 
to those who seek and serve Q-od, especiaUy those 
who seek him early ; the only way he knew was, 
to leave all his friends and shut himself up in a 
place called a monastery — spend his time in 
prayer and fasting, and doing many painful things 
which he had been taught Q-od liked. You may 
easily believe his friends were very sorry when 
they heard what he meant to do* He had many 
young friends he loved very much ; so, the even- 
ing before he left, he asked them all to go and 
see him, and a very sorrowful evening they 
spent; they did not like to part with their 
merry, cheerful companion, for it seemed to 
them as if he was going to die ; but he could 
not be prevailed upon to stay, so he bid them 
all good-bye ; and the next morning he went to 
the monastery. 

Dear child, let me ask you, are ^ow ^>sv^'^v^ 
put off serving God ? li a \\im^ ^^ ^"^ivc&s^ "^ 
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Luther did was the service God requires, I 
should not wonder if you wished to put it off a 
little longer ; but it is not so. You know Jesus 
Christ's is a very happy service. "Will you wait 
till your opportunities are all gone ? — till you 
are sick or old ? Oh, no ! begin now ; the 
longer you put it off, the less you will like it. 
Don't you remember the little hymn — 

" *Tis easier work if we begin 
To serve the Lord betimes? " 

I knew a young person once who was very idle 
and thoughtless, and she became ill ; she lay in 
bed five years suffering great pain. Otod was 
very kind to her, for he led her to see her wicked- 
ness, and to go to Jesus Christ for pardon and 
salvation. But what do you think made her un- 
happy ? — ^that all her opportunities for serving 
God were gone. She remembered all the time 
she had lost, and thought of aU she could 
have done if she would. I think she went to 
heaven: but would you like your dying bed to 
be made so miserable, even though you hoped to 
go there ? 

THE MONASTEBY. 

Monasteries were first thought of when peo- 
ple were very ignorant. They are places made 
for men who say they wish always to serve God, 
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and are so ignorant, that they do not know God 
is to be served in the daily business of active 
life, not by going quite away from all the oppor- 
tunities he is providing every hour. Besides 
monasteries, there are nunneries for women ; we 
sometimes call them convents, and the men and 
women who live in them are monks and nuns. 

There are many different sorts of monks and 
nuns. Some promise always to live in one place, 
and never to see the pleasant faces of their parents 
and friends again ; others do not promise quite 
so much ; but monks and nuns all agree to do 
without a great many of the good things God 
has given us to make this world comfortable; 
and they say they will never marry, and never 
have any money to call wholly their own. 

But the worst thing they do is, to give up to 
some one else the right to tell them what they 
shall think and believe. "We know better than 
this, for the Bible is put into our hands for us 
to judge by, and to judge for ourselves. God 
gives us this rule, and tells us to find out what is 
right and wrong by it. He does not expect us 
to hear what men say about right and wrong, un- 
less we can find what they tell us in the Bible. 
If Luther had been blessed with this safe guide 
he would never have been a monk. 

He had not been long in the monastery before 
he lost all the cheerfulness and gaiety which had 
made his friends so very sorry whew. W "^R^cis»« 
He had left all hiaboot^ m\s:'\&i^^«^'^^^^^'^'» 
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and all his time was taken up in waiting upon 
the old monks, and performing long, tedious, 
and painful religious services. Luther was very 
much disappointed. He had so much time for 
thinking, and so little that was pleasant to think 
about, he began to have terrible fears about the 
world to come, and whether what he was doing 
was the way to fit him for happiness there. In 
his distress of mind, he wrote to a man named 
Staupitz, who was a sort of governor of the con- 
vent Luther belonged to. 

There must have been something very striking 
in young Luther's letter, for Staupitz directly 
sent him a very kind and comforting answer, and 
he said at the end of it that these trials would be 
for his good, for he had no doubt God was going 
to employ Luther to fulfil some of his great pur- 
poses. Staupitz did more, for he wrote to the 
chief of the monks, the prior of Luther's con- 
vent, and begged him to treat his young friend 
kindly, and let him have time for study, which 
had not been given him before. 

HE FINDS A BIBLE. 

As soon as Luther knew he might read all he 
liked, he went to the room where the books were 
kept, and found there was so much to please 
and amuse him that his cheerful feelings soon 
returned. He had been employed in this way 
pome months^ when one morning, as he was look- 
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ing for a book on a shelf which no one had no- 
ticed for many years, Otod directed his hand to 
a copy of the Sacred Scriptures, which lay there 
unknown and disfigured with dust. This is such 
a great thing for the world, that the month and 
year when it happened are remembered: — it 
was in May, 1507, when Luther was twenty-four 
years of age, that he first saw the Bible. 

What a difierence God has made between you 
and the people who lived then ! Perhaps you 
are only ten, and yet i/ou have a Bible or a Testa- 
ment. The first book you were taught to read 
in — the first book you ever learned a lesson from 
to say at the Sunday school — ^was this precious 
Bible, which Martin Luther never saw till he 
was twenty-four years old. I wonder if you are 
as attentive as he was ! Let us see. 

He carried it to his room, and began to read 
it with aU the eagerness which he showed in all 
he did. He always went about things with all 
his might. The more he read, the greater grew 
his surprise and joy, till at length, overcome 
with the grace and kindness of the blessed words 
he saw, and terrified by the awful things threat- 
ened to people who do not care for the God who 
made the Bible, he threw himself, almost faint- 
ing, on his bed, and prayed for grace to make 
him understand what he had no one to teach 
him. 

It was not long before every word of the Bible 
was written on his heart •, \ie Vxifi^ ^"Vsx^ ^>v«r^ 
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story WM, every prophecy, every word of Je 
Christ's ; and of so much use was this to him 
after life, that the men who wanted to keep peo] 
ignorant, that they might get money from the. 
dared not talk to Luther, because he had alwa; 
an answer ready for them out of the Bible ; an 
you know the Bible is all against ignorance. 

Do you read in this way ? No, I fear not 
You care so little about your Bible, that if you 
did not read it to your teacher on Sundays, it 
would be as much neglected as the one which 
lay so many years on that hidden shelf. Begin 
now to try to love and understand it.. While 
thousands of heathen children are living and 
-. dying unblessed, let it not be that yoUj a Christian 

child, who, even from an infant, have been taught 
about the Holy Scriptures, should live without 
this guide to make you happy here, and die with- 
out having learned from it how to be happy for 
ever. 

HB BECOMES A PBOFBSSOR. 

All this time there was no one in the convent 
who more strictly performed the required fasts 
and penances than Luther did. Though he read 
the Bible with such anxious attention, its true 
meaning had not yet entered his heart. To such 
an extent did he carry his self-mortification, that 
health gave way, and he was confined to what 
^red to be his death-bed. His horror about 
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sin, death, and judgment now returned. Grod 
sent him knowledge and consolation by an old 
monk, who talked to him so wisely and kindly 
that his spirit revived, and he rose with a new 
light on all he had known before. He no longer 
trusted in his fasts and tortures, his ceremonies 
and prayers, to gain pardon for his sins, but 
cast himself entirely on that Saviour, who died 
that our salvation might be a free and happy 
one. 

Luther's friend Staupitz did not forget him. 
He spoke of him to the Elector Frederic, the 
king .of one district of Germany. Prederic asked 
Luther to go and be a professor or teacher in 
his new university at "Wittemberg ; a place where 
young men were taught, as you recollect Luther 
was, before he went into the convent. He liked 
the thought of this very much, and went directly ; 
but everything there was not to his mind. All 
he thought about was the Bible, and that was 
not what he had to teach. He could not be 
satisfied long in that way ; so 'after a little time 
he got leave to give a lecture about the Bible 
every day to the young men in the university. 
He would sit in his little cell in the convent at 
"Wittemberg, (for he was still a monk,) read a 
chapter or a psalm, pray that he might under- 
stand it, and then think about it many hours 
before he spoke to the young men. You will 
not be surprised to know how much the^ Vxk^'^ 
it, and how much gooi \\. aii^^^\sv\ ^^^^rt'^ ^^ 
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set about doing a thing with all our heart, asking 
God to help us, it is sure to do good. 

Every one talked about this strange young 
monk, who was teaching such new and beautifid 
things. Such crowds of people went to hear 
him that Staupitz at length persuaded him to 
preach publicly : but it was a long time before 
Luther would promise to do this, for he was very 
modest, and he said it was " such a great thing 
to speak to men in God's stead." The more he 
was heard, the more he was wondered at and 
talked about, so that the little old chapel where 
he preached would not hold all who wished to go. 
It must have been almost like the time when 
there was such a crowd thronging round Jesus, 
that the poor man who wanted to be healed had 
to be let down through the roof before him : — 
what Luther said, and the way he said it, was 
so new. The preachers every one had been ac- 
customed to hear, were men in whose hearts the 
light of heaven had never shone. How were they 
to reflect this light on others P They did not 
know much of the glory of God, revealed in his 
crucified Son. How could they tell of this glory 
to their fellow-men ? And in what they did 
know they saw so little beauty, that their preach- 
ing wanted the thing Luther's had so much of — 
the earnestness of godly sincerity. Luther's 
words sounded in men's hearts like the voice of 
God. 

The Elector Frederic sometimes went to hear 
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him, and I dare say, as lie sat among the rich 
and poor, the learned and the ignorant, in that 
crowded little chapel, many eyes were turned upon 
him, and some, perhaps, forgot the preacher'swords 
for a moment, to wonder that a king should do 
him such honour. They forgot that God thinks 
no more of kings than of poor people. The soul 
of a poor child is as precious in his eyes as that 
of the greatest king who ever reigned. Besides, 
even in this world, kings are not always of the 
greatest consequence. Many a rich and noble 
man who lived when Luther did, would have 
been forgotten two hundred years ago, but that 
he had something to do with the humble son of 
the poor miner of Erfurt. Money and titles 
cannot make us great. True greatness consists 
in knowing what right principles are, in acting 
upon them, and teaching other people to know 
them, and act on them too. 

This preaching of young Martin Luther, in 
the mean little chapel at "Witt emb erg, was the 
beginning of that mighty change which renewed 
the face of the world : we call it " the Eeforma- 

TION." 

WHAT THE REFORMATION WAS. 

I said, in the last chapter, that Ljither's 
preaching began the Eeformation. Do you know 
what I mean by the Reformatvorc^'l X<3^ ^^- 
member I told you, tliat vf^ien livx^«« ^^^^^-^^ 
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people were all Catholics. Xot because ^%ie 
bad tbougbt about it, and liked to be Catho^Zrcac^ 
but because tbej bad been bom in darkness an^^ 
Ignorance, and the means of light and wisdon^ 
had been kept awaj from them, bj a set oC^ 
cunning men whose wealth and power depended, 
on letting no one think for himself. The head 
of these men was called the Fopb. Even kings 
were very much afraid of him, for if people dis- 
pleased him, he would excommunicate them, 
that is, he would say they should not be called 
Catholics ; and they thought that if the Pope 
turned them out of the Catholic church they 
should never go to heaven. The Pope lived at 
Borne— you have heard of Eome ? Paul, you 
know, wrote a letter to the Romans, the people 
who lived there, and you often see it mentioned 
in the Acts. The Pope was called the Vicar 
OF God — one instead of Grod, — and they paid 
the reverence to him which ought to be given 
only to a Divine being. 

The Beformation was the means by which 
all these things were altered. There is a 
Pope now, and there are Catholics now, but 
it \n because people like it. No one does them 
any hurt because they are Catholics, or us any 
hurt because we are not. We may almost think 
as we like. There are men now with the spirit 
of these priests and popes, but the worst they 
can do is to show that they have such a spirit. 
Hbe Bible is in every one's hand, and it would 
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be as easy to prevent the beautiful sun making 
everything warm and cheerful, as to prevent 
the Bible making people wise and happy. 

When Luther had been some time at Wittem- 
berg, he was sent to Eome about a dispute there 
was between some of the convents. What he 
saw there made him think more and more that 
men had not a right notion as to how Gtod likes 
to be worshipped. He went back to Wittemberg 
and continued preaching. He generally found his 
texts in the Eomans, about being justified by 
faith. He wanted people to see that salvation 
was to be found in believing on Jesus Christ, 
and that the priests could not give or take it 
away. When you are older you can read the 
letters Luther wrote, and the conversations he 
had, about this faith. I cannot teU you now. 

All this time he had not openly and point- 
edly attacked the falsehoods of the Catholic 
church ; he had preached a purer faith, and left 
those who heard him to compare it with what 
they had always believed. An opportunity at 
last came, which obliged him to stand forward 
and condemn some of its particular errors. 
Prom this time the name of Martin Luther was 
known over nearly all EurcTpe ; and such power 
does Q-od always give to his own truth, that a 
poor and obscure young man, with nothing else 
in his hand, could make kings tremble on their 
thrones, and carry terror and di^TCkSc^ \s>Jw2» *^^ 
Pope's palace, wTiere ease wv^\^3^^^>3^ — e^v^^c^- 
^* 
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thing to please the eje, and ear, and taste — • 
abounded. 

THE pope's messenger. 

You recollect, the people used to buy pardon 
for their sins, and more than this, they could 
buy forgiveness for sins they wished to commit. 
This was called selling Indulgences. It was not 
the priests alone who received this money. 

About the year 1516, there arrived in Ger- 
many a man named Tetzel, travelling in great 
state, and offering, in the name of the Pope, 
pardon and remission of sins to whoever would 
pay him for it ; and he set a price on each par- 
ticular sin. Crowds of deceived persons bought 
these supposed pardons, and received, in return, 
a letter signed by Tetzel, saying, amongst other 
things, "at the hour of thy death, the gate 
through which is the entrance to the place of 
torments and punishments, shall be closed 
against thee ; and, on the contrary, that which 
leads to the paradise of joy shall be open to 
thee." 

Although a great many people were deluded 
by this bold blasphemy, by far the largest num- 
ber were ashamed of such great wickedness ; yet 
so great was the power of the Pope, that no one 
dared to say openly what he thought. They 
were looking round for some one to do what 
they were afraid of themselves, when brother 
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Martin Luther stepped forward, and, with no 
weapon but truth, attacked this bold offender 
against the power of God. 

Tetzel at last arrived in Wittemberg. To the 
church at which he attended flocked the ignor- 
ant people to buy salvation. Luther is among 
the crowd. He reaches the door — ^is he going 
in ? No ; he stays at the door, and fixes a large 
paper there. The crowd stops to look. The 
paper contains ninety-five sentences against the 
wickedness of the Lidulgences. He has signed 
his name to it, and calls on any one to go next 
day to the university and hear him prove them 
true. Not only in Wittemberg, but in all Q-er- 
many, this paper was read and talked about. 
Every one knew what was in it. It has been 
said that the " news fled as if angels had been 
the messengers to tell it to all men." 

Wonderful was the effect produced by it — ^the 
poor and ignorant saw a man who had put himself 
between them and the impostures of the Eomish 
priests, and the learned saw in the courage, and 
clearness, and truth with which it was written, a 
mind that could do, and would dare to do, great 
things. 

A NEW FRIEND. 

Tetzel wrote and preached furiously against 
Luther ; but this was of no U8e,bftc,'ax)L%^ V'b 'if^S^?^ 
contended for his own gam, -wSoSi'&^^a^^'^'^'^^* 
^1- 
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tive "was the honour and glory of God. Whfe^i 
the Pope heard what was going on, he laughed 
at it, and treated it very lightly. It was not 
until some time after, when he found he got less 
money for Indulgences, that he began to be 
alarmed at the consequences of what Luther was 
doing. In great anger he wrote to the Elec- 
tor Erederic, requiring that Luther should pro- 
ceed to Rome within sixty days, to be there 
judged for what was called his heresy. Luther 
wrote to Spalatin, the Elector's secretary, beg- 
ging him to use his influence with Frederic to 
demand of the Pope a trial in Germany. Great 
alarm was felt in Wittemberg when the news 
was spread. Luther's answer to all these fears 
was — " The cause belongs to God. He will 
defend it." 

Just at this time, when Frederic had written 
to the Pope, and his answer was not come, there 
arrived a new professor at the university of Wit- 
temberg. Curiosity led Luther to hear his first 
lecture, and he little thought, as he looked at 
the gentle, timid youth, for such was the new 
doctor, that he saw before him the friend God 
had sent to help forward the mighty work to 
which he had put his hand, and to share with 
him the danger and the glory of the great Re- 
formation; but so it was. The affection they 
immediately felt for each other continued un- 
changed (except in its increase) through their 
whole Urea ; and though Luther'a ^ifeandchil- 
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dren stood round his grave, there was not one 
more deep and sincere mourner there than this 
his dear and early friend, Philip Melancthon. 

There was but one thing in which Luther and 
Melancthon were alike — in zeal for the honour 
of God. In all else they were different. Lu- 
ther would sometimes spoil things by doing too 
much — Melancthon, by doing too little* Luther 
produced great effects by daring courage — ^Me- 
lancthon, by mild gentleness. Their love for 
each other made all these qualities useful. 
Melancthon kept back Luther, where to go on 
would be useless and dangerous ; and Luther 
urged on Melancthon, where to fall back would 
injure the great cause they so much desired to 
fiu*ther. Grod uses all sorts of materials, and 
makes the most different characters work toge- 
ther to effect his great purposes. It is most 
likely, if Luther had been alone, the Eeformation 
would have been hindered by the excess of his 
zeal ; and if Melancthon had been alone, it would 
not have taken place at all. 

THE CONFERENCE AT AUGSBURa. 

The Pope gave Luther permission to be tried 
in Germany, and he sent a person called a legate, 
whose name was Cajetan, to Augsburg for this 
purpose. Luther met him boldly at Augsbur^^ 
for he never feared the fac^ o"^ Tssasv. "^S^^^^kssss^ 
that God would protect "Si^ o^^i.^i^^ii^.^^^^'^^ 
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willing to die in its defence if such was His wise 
appointment. How I wish you had this spirit ! 
You are never likely to be called upon to speak 
in defence of God before kings and princes : it 
is well you are not, — for you are ashamed to say 
anything in the hearing of the idle children you 
are with every day. You see things that are 
wrong, and do things that are wrong, because 
you are afraid of being laughed at. Like Herod ; 
he consented to a murder, " for the sake of them 
that sat at meat with him." I am sure Luther 
did not want this courage when a child, or 
there would have been no Eeformation by his 
means. 

The conference with Cajetan lasted three days. 
He would not reason with Luther, he only 
wanted him to retract; that is, to say he did 
not mean what he had said. Luther could not do 
this, and he answered every question with such 
wisdom and courage, that the legate became very 
angry, and would not speak with him again. 
When asked, on the fourth day, to have more 
conversation with Luther, he said, " I will not 
talk again with that beast." Cajetan sent to 
the Pope to ask his permission to take Luther 
a prisoner to Eome, but before the answer ar- 
rived, Luther had returned to "Wittemberg, and 
was surrounded by gladness and rejoicings. 

Things of more consequence to Leo the Pope 
now engaged his attention, and for eighteen 
months Luther was permitted to follow his own 
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course. He not only preached against Indul- 
gences, but, as truth after truth broke into his 
mind, he instructed those around him in them 
with a vigour which increased every day. Leo, 
at length, began to see that this troublesome monk 
was taking away a great deal of his wealth and 
dignity, and he sent another messenger to talk 
with him. This man met Luther at Altenberg, 
and had the same success as Cajetan. At length, 
Leo, finding it impossible to persuade Luther, 
made a law (the Pope's laws are called hulls) by 
which all persons who had any of Luther's books 
were commanded to bum them ; he was required 
to repair to Rome and retract within sixty days, 
and if he did not, he was pronounced " an ob- 
stinate heretic, delivered to Satan for destruc- 
tion." 

We know Luther too well to think that this 
frightened him. 

A STRANGE THING BEFALLS LUTHER. 

Pope Leo soon found that his bull (or law) 
had no effect on Luther, and very angry he was. 
Not that he cared anything for Luther's doc- 
trines. He was a lazy, good-tempered man, who 
thought of little besides his own ease and enjoy- 
ment. If Luther had not interfered with these, 
he might have preached just what he liked. But 
he found he got less and less m.o\!L<K^ 'b^'s^ 
month; for why Blio\3i.dL -^eo^^a ^«^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
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Pope's pardon, after they knew that T^ai^jt 
Christ would give them a pardon, full and :^e^^ 
even "without money and without price.* » 
There was another thing Leo did not lik^_ 
"When he first became Pope every one honoured 
him ; kings bowed before him, and great men. 
trembled at his displeasure. But fiow, he fancied 
he could see a change ; many men began to think 
they had been very much deceived, and even one 
or two kings had written letters to him, and 
said in them almost as much as that they did 
not care for him. Pope Leo got furiously an- 
gry, and the more angry, because all these dis- 
agreeable things were brought about by a poor 
despised monk. He wrote again to the Elector 
Frederic, commanding him to send Luther to 
E-ome, or to imprison him in Grermany; but 
Prederic would do neither, and he sent word to 
Leo that Luther was willing to meet his accusers 
anywhere, and have his doctrines tried. 

A council of kings and princes and great men 
was going to be held in the city of "Worms, and 
that was the time and place appointed for Lu- 
ther to appear. This council was called the 
Diet of Worms, and begun on the I7th of April, 
1521. In spite of the tears and dissuasions of 
his friends, he set out boldly on his journey 
there. Melancthon and some others went with 
him, and they told him on the road dismal 
stories of people who had been killed and tor- 
mented, and of John Huss, who was burned. 
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But all this coiild not stop Luther. "What an- 
swer do you think he made ? Ah ! I am a&aid 
you have not courage enough to guess. He 
said — 

" If they were to make a fire between *Wit- 
temberg and "Worms, which would reach to the 
heavens, I would still appear in the name of the 
Lord, confess Christ, and leave my enemies to 
do all their pleasure." 

When he had got half way to Worms, the 
friends who were already there sent letters beg- 
ging him to go back, for he would certainly be 
killed. Melancthon hoped this would induce 
him to return ; but no, he said — 

" I will go, though there are as many devils 
at Worms as there are tiles on the houses." 

And on he went. The windows and roofs 
at Worms were crowded to see him enter. 
Many a cheering word was shouted to him 
from among the crowd. More than two thou- 
sand persons followed him to his lodgings. As 
he stepped from the carriage, he said, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by all — "Fear not, 
Grod will be on my side ! " There was more 
curiosity to see the poor Saxon monk than all 
the kings who were there. 

The next day he was taken to the council. 
The desire to see him became greater and greater, 
and such crowds of people surrounded the house 
that he could not enter by the dooi:^\ssb\sa^*^^ 
be taken through t\\e ^m^o^^ oi ^^'b ^nssv^^^"^ 
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ing houses. At length he entered, and evaf^r* 
eye was fixed upon him ; and well it ixnglit i>] 
so. There he stood— one poor, unprotect^^ 
man, surrounded by bitter and powerful enemie>i^ 
not shrinking from the angry looks which m^-^ 
him on every side, but gazing round with a caln^« 
ness and a dignity that made his enemies quai/ 
before him. They began, but had nothing new 
to say. They wanted him to retract, but he 
would not. The proceedings lasted a long time 
— ^many days. At last, he was told he must 
give a short, plain answer, and he spoke thus: — 
" Unless I am convinced by Scripture, I neither 
can nor will retract anything. Here I stand ; 
I cannot do otherwise; may Grod help me! 
Amen." 

As it was found nothing could be done with 
him, he was told he was an obstinate heretic, 
and desired to quit "Worms immediately. He 
prepared to leave, and was followed out of the 
town by an immense crowd of people. Only 
one friend of his went with him : Melancthon 
and the others stayed to see the end of the 
Diet. 

But Luther did not reach "Wittemberg. 
Dreadful consternation was spread through the 
town by the report that, on his way home, he 
had been waylaid and murdered. Every one 
wept as for a brother or friend. It seemed so 
strange that Melancthon alone, who had loved 
him so much, did not seem very sorry, and even 
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used to smile when his wife mourned poor Lu- 
ther's death. He knew a secret, which I will 
tell you by and by, for we have not half done 
Luther's story, 

CATHERINE VON BORNE. 

The day on which young women became nuns 
was celebrated by a very grand service in the 
church to which their convent belonged. 

A year or more before Luther went to Worms 
there had been one of unusual splendour. It was 
because a young and beautiful girl, the child of 
parents who had once been rich and noble, was 
going to leave the world and become a nun. 
So much interest did this circumstance excite, 
that the Elector Prederic was there. Luther's 
preaching had made him fear this sacrifice was 
not one that Grod approved ; and as the young 
girl knelt to ask his blessing, his hand trembled, 
while he laid it with much kindness on her head, 
and said affectionately, " When you want a 
friend, my child, remember me." 

The day passed, and Frederic, in the multi- 
tude of his cares, forgot it. The first thing 
which brought it to his recollection was some 
three years after, when he was told one evening 
that a young person, who called herself Cathe- 
rine Von Borne, insisted on speaking with the 
Elector. She was admitted, and lE^^b^OT^a ^^- 
membered the young iivm. -^Vo \ia.^ ^^ Tssss^<5i^O«>^ 
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compassion. In answer to his liarsli i'^gnine 
she told him that Luther's doctrines had re^^^:;h&, 
to the convent where she lived. She had l?^^^ 
taught by his writings the sin of the step sh^t 
had ignorantly taken, and with eight compan.-^ 
ions had that evening made her escape. Th^ 
others had relatives ; she alone was fiiendless ; 
and remembering the Elector's kind promise of 
protection, she had come to ask him to provide 
her employment, and a home with some friend to 
the reformed faith. Erederic sent her to Me- 
lancthon, and with Philip and his wife Catherine 
found happiness she had never dreamed of; for 
her father and mother were poor and proud, 
and because they could not bring her up in the 
grandeur they wished had sent her to the nun- 
nery when quite a little child. You will see in 
the end what this had to do with Luther. 

THE CASTLE OF WARTBUBO. 

The Elector Frederic had a house a long way 
off Wittemberg, called the Castle of Wartburg. 
It had once been a very fine place, but time, 
which destroys everything, had crumbled its 
walls, and pulled down its towers. It was built 
when there was a great war in Germany, and 
high walls had been made round it, called forti- 
fications, to protect its inhabitants from their 
enemies ; these were almost gone. There had 
been, too, a wide, deep ditch all round the out- 
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side of the walls, with no bridge, except one 
which could be drawn up after a friend had 
crossed it. At the time I tell you of, this ditch 
was quite filled up, and the draw-bridge had 
fallen in pieces. In spit© of all this ruin, the 
castle of Wartburg was a very beautiful place, 
and no traveller passed the foot of the moun- 
tain on which it stood without stopping to ad- 
mire it. 

There lived here some old relatives of the 
Elector, whom he had not seen for many years. 
One day he visited them, and before he left, 
ordered one half of the castle to be rebuilt. 
The few neighbours round wondered what this 
could be for ; but as the new part was shut up 
as soon as it was finished their curiosity went 
away, and the Elector Frederic's visit was wholly 
forgotten. Frederic had a reason, which you 
shall know, when I have told you how the Ee- 
formation went on in Luther's absence. 

Directly Luther left Worms, the Emperor 
Charles made a law, that wherever he was found 
he was to be delivered up to his enemies, and 
great punishments were threatened to all per- 
sons who read, or even possessed, his books. 
It often happens, that the very things wicked 
people do to hinder God's cause are the means 
of making it prosper more. This was something 
like the case now. The Emperor's law, instead 
of making men afraid, gave them boldness -wkvoK 
had never been seen \>e5oTe. "^«S3^ ^^•^■^^-^^^^ 
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had not made up their minds hefore, msL'€3e t^Mie 
up now, and they were very near spoilio^ '^^h 
Luther had done altogether, by the foolish ^e/ 
with which they carried out their feelings. 

In the midst of this, to every one's surprisefe^^ 
a book was printed in Germany, written by Lu-.^ 
ther, after his supposed murder; this was fol^ 
lowed by two others, and it soon began to be 
known, that Melancthon and some other Mends 
often had letters from him. 

Where he was no one could find out. It 
must have been a very pleasant spot ; for when 
he wrote, instead of putting at the top of the 
letter the name of the place where he lived, he 
used to write thus — " From the region of air and 
birds ; " and again, " From the midst of the birds, 
who sing joyfully among the leaves, and praise 
God day and night with their sweet songs.'* 
Another time he wrote, " From my mountain, on 
the isle Patmos." Patmos, you know, was the 
place where the apostle John wrote the Book 
of Eovelation. Luther compared his dwelling 
to that. Now, cannot you guess where it was ? 

Luther remained away so long, that his place 
as the leader of the Reformation was taken by 
one most unfit for the office. He was a man 
whose heart was untaught by God, and he 
wanted, besides, the quality so necessary for 
this situation — -judgment. Perhaps you do not 
know what I mean by judgment. To act with 
lyudgment is not only to say and do what is wise 
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and right, but to say and do it at the right time, 
and in the right place, and in a right manner. 
Many very good people spoil all the good they 
might do by being what we call mfudicious. 
They may do what is quite right, but at a time 
and in a way which does harm. We should 
watch our hearts, so that we always act judi- 
ciously as well as honestly. 

This injudicious man, instead of using what 
we call moral means — ^I mean by that, teaching 
and reasoning — ^to convince the Catholics they 
were wrong, persuaded the fiiends of the Re- 
formation to treat them with great unkindness, 
and even cruelty. Monasteries were burned 
and the monks driven out, churches destroyed, 
and persons killed, through this miserable and 
mistaken zeal for God. Even the mild and af- 
fectionate Philip Melancthon began to catch 
this unholy spirit. While these disturbances 
still continued, and even increased, and while all 
the laws against Luther still remained in force, 
Melancthon* s family were one evening delighted 
and surprised by an unexpected visit from Lu- 
ther himself. The news he had heard in his dis- 
tant home had so affected his mind, that forget- 
ting danger, which his friends had feared for him 
more than himself, he lefb his place of security, 
and once more appeared in Wittemberg, the 
bold and fearless advocate of the cause of Gx)d. 

And now, I think, I need hacdbj ''^^ii. ^^"^ 
that Luther had loeeTi \\\m^ yq. *vk3.^ ^^^a.^^^ ^"^ 
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Wartburg, and that his good friend, the Elector 
Frederic, had provided him this safe retreat. The 
Elector was too cautious and timid to come out 
as an open protector of Luther, so he had him 
taken away secretly, and wished to keep him safe- 
ly till danger was past. It is pleasant to see a 
man in great authority, like the Elector, bowing 
before this poor servant of Q-od ; but we are al- 
most inclined to wish he had been more fearless 
in his defence of what he felt was right. What 
is marked on our conscience as a duty we should 
openly and fearlessly do, and not ask whether 
our worldly situation will be the better or the 
worse for it. Time is so short, that even if we 
do suffer here, it is not of much consequence. 
Eternity will make up for all. Even if we go to 
heaven, it will not make our death-bed the pleas- 
anter to think that to keep a few trifles here 
we risked the loss of the endless blessings of 
eternity. What we do for him Grod likes to be 
well done. Do you remember the young man 
whom Jesus asked to follow him ? He wanted 
to go back, and take leave of his father and 
friends. Jesus would not allow that. He 
wanted his followers to see that they must give 
up all for him — all their feelings and wishes, 
and, if called upon, their worldly interests. 
Q-od is not satisfied with our giving up for him 
what we like, or what is convenient. We must 
be willing to give all. We may never be called 
to make great sacrifices, but he kuo^a whether 
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we woTild make them if we were asked ; and we 
shall be judged, not according to what we do, 
but according to what we have in our hearts to 
do. 

In the deep solitude of the castle of Wart- 
burg — as you would think, entirely away from 
every opportunity of being useful — Luther had 
not been idle. He did the greatest thing which 
has ever been done for the world. When you 
hear people say they have no opportunity of doing 
good, or if you think so yourself, you may be 
sure it is a sign that neither they nor you are 
earnest and sincere. An active mind and a 
sincere heart will find work anywhere. 

Luther had spent his time in translating the 
Bible. I mean, writing it from the Latin lan- 
guage, which the poor and ignorant could not 
understand, to the one in which they used to 
speak. This was printed soon after his return 
to Wittemberg, and did more to spread the Ee- 
formed religion than anything else. 

He did not shut himself up in Melancthon's 
house, but began to preach the next day, and con- 
tinued for eight following days. It was not so 
much this time against the Catholics as his own 
foolish friends ; and the efiect was, that in a very 
short time all the violence he so much regretted 
had vanished, and the men who had led on the 
ignorant people to such ill-timed excesses, shrunk 
for ever from public notice. 
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Einperor Charles, that Luther was allowecJ ^o 
preach so openly ? Pope Leo was dead, and 
was followed by another, called Adrian tha 
Sixth, a man who had once been a teacher to 
Charles. The Emperor Charles was still alive, 
with as much power as ever, but there was one 
thing he had not on his side — ^that was publio 
opinion. Public opinion is the notion the 
greatest number of people in a country have 
about a person or thing. Men who rule are 
obliged to take a great deal of notice of it, and 
it often compels them to do just things when 
nothing else could. To say nothing of countries 
we know, cannot you remember any Bible in- 
stance of the power of this mighty weapon ? 
Do you recollect Herod ? He wanted to put 
John the Baptist to death, and why did he not ? 
He was a king, no one could have piuiished him 
for it, but Matthew says, " he feared the multi- 
tude, because they counted John as a prophet." 
He feared public opinion. Then there were the 
chief priests and scribes who heard Jesus, and 
wanted to take him prisoner. Why did they 
not ? The kings, and rulers, and great men 
were all on their side. If they had gone when 
Jesus was preaching, and taken him away before 
all his hearers, their masters would have given 
them great honour and rewards for it ; but they 
dared not, we are told, because " they feared the 
^eople,^ 

Now public opinion is miade up of the thoughts 
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of a great many separate persons, and every one 
of these persons was once a little boy or girl, 
like the one who reads this story. The little 
boys and girls now, will, in a few years, be the 
men and women who will make up the public 
opinion of this mighty country, and for that 
reason, as well as for your own improvement and 
happiness, I want you to have right principles 
and just impressions. 

Well, to come back to Luther. Adrian the 
Sixth, the new Pope, was very anxious to have 
Luther stopped, and sent a letter to the Ger- 
man princes, in which he said there was a great 
deal very wrong in the Boman Catholic religion, 
and he would try and alter it ; but at the same 
time he was very angry with Luther, and wanted 
Frederic and the rest of his friends to give him 
up to the punishment the Pope and Cardinals 
would like to inflict. Although none of the 
princes but the Elector Frederic were very firm 
friends of Luther, they sent back a disrespect- 
ful letter to Adrian, and refused to give him up. 
The poor Pope became so miserable at so many 
great people being against him, and so disgusted 
that he could do nothing to alter what he saw 
wanted altering, that he sank into the grave, and 
made way for Clement the Sixth. 

Clement began by trying to win over the 
German princes to the Popish cause. They 
promised to comply with the decree of the Cquil- 
cil of "Worms (wbidi, ^qm x^xaRjc^^'^n^'*^ "^"^ 
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prevent Luther's preaching and bum his books) 
as far as they could ; but Its they never could do 
anything, it made no difference to Luther. 

A long season of quiet followed these disturb- 
ances. Clement and the Q-erman princes, ex- 
cepting the good Frederic, became alike indiffer- 
ent to the great Beformer. The monasteries and 
nunneries near Wittemberg were deserted, and 
all the town flocked to hear the daily preaching 
of Luther and Melancthon. The Beformed 
religion spread throughout Germany, and the 
neighbouring country, Sweden, whose king, when 
some years before obliged to take refuge at 
Lubec, had studied Q-erman liberty at the feet 
of its great teacher — Luther himself. All 
seemed to promise quiet and prosperity. 

Luther often went to see Melancthon. Many 
a cheerful, happy evening he spent in the little 
parlour where Melancthon and his affectionate 
young wife found so much happiness. Some- 
times there was an addition to the party. Some 
of the greatest men in the country went there ; 
men whose names we know now, though they 
were not rich or noble, and have been dead 
three hundred years. Many rich men, who 
would have been ashamed to go to such a poor 
place as Melancthon's cottage, have been for- 
gotten almost ever since they were buried. I 
have read that the Elector IVederic sometimes 
went, and that while Margaret and Catherine 
worked, he sat and talked with Luther and Me- 
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lancthon as if lie belonged to the same station 
as themselves. I do not know whether this is 
true. 

When Luther went home in the evening, he 
used to think his lodgings very dull; and he fan- 
cied he should like a wife to make a little cottage 
cheerful. But you will say he was a monk, and 
had promised never to marry. True, but he 
made this promise in ignorance; and he was 
wise enough now to see that it is better to break 
a foolish and wicked promise than to keep it. 
It is not right to break promises. Now, how 
are we to help having to break promises ? There 
is one easy way. To be very careful how we 
make them. Having in ignorance made one 
which we discover to be opposed to the will of 
G-od, it is no sign of either good principle or good 
sense to keep it. Bash or ignorant promises are 
very sinful things. 

The person Luther fixed on for his wife was 
Catherine Von Borne, the young nun who had 
taken refuge with Melancthon and Margaret. 
Catherine was little more than twenty years of 
age. Luther was more than forty. He took a 
very small cottage, covered with woodbine and 
honeysuckle. It had a little garden at the back, 
and after they were married, Luther found great 
delight in keeping his garden neat and pretty. 
There was no king's palace had so much happi- 
ness in it as the humble dwelling of thia x^<^cvt^ 
but honoured man. 
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HE LOSES A GOOD FRIEND. 

There was one event which cast a gloom for 
a time over the spirits of Luther and Catherine. 
Their good firiend, the Elector Frederic, had 
been for a long time in failing health, and his 
end was evidently drawing very near. He was 
not an old man ; only sixty years old. That 
seems a very long time to you, but when you 
are sixty years of age, if you live so many years, 
you will look back and wonder where the time 
has aU gone. I read a story somewhere of a 
little boy, who planted some young trees, and 
used to watch them every day. At last he grew 
quite tired, for he could see no difference, and 
he told his father so. I think his father said, 
"Ah, my child, if you live to be sixty years old, 
it will seem to you that they grew up in a single 
night." The child laughed at this thought, but 
he remembered it again, when he sat under their 
shade, a weary old man, and had forgotten the 
time when those trees were not there. Let us 
be careful to improve time, so that if we live to 
be old, we may not have a useless life to look 
back upon with sorrow. 

The Elector knew that he was dying. He 
had no wife or children to take leave of, and he 
did not send for any of the princes who were 
his relations, or the great men who would have 
considered it an honour to attend a king's 
death-bed. No, he sent only for Luther and 

I 
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Melancthon ; and with one on either side, and 
his faithful Servants kneeling round his bed, 
he commended them to the care of the Q-od 
he had served, though timidly, and gave a last 
witness to the truth of the new way of serving 
Him he had mercifully learned. Having done 
this, he fell asleep, we believe, in Jesus. 

The Eeformation went on after Frederic could 
no longer protect it. Q-od does not hang the 
fulfilment of his purposes on one man, or one 
set of circumstances. He raises up men, and 
contrives circumstances to suit his wise designs. 

Luther spent the first two years of his mar- 
ried life very happily and quietly. He preached 
and taught where and how he liked, and no 
edicts, or buUs, or councils, or Pope's messengers, 
disturbed his peace. When he began to write 
and dispute again it was not with the Pope or 
the monks, or the Emperor Charles, but with a 
man who had once been a cherished friend, to 
whom, in their earlier days, Luther and Melanc- 
thon had both looked for advice and support. 
Erasmus was his name. Erasmus had gained a 
great deal of admiration by the elegance and 
beauty of his writings. Before he was much 
known by the world, he had joined with Luther 
in his opposition to monks and friars, and some 
say he was the first who wrote against them. 
As he became more known, he was praised and 
flattered even by crowned heads, and Luther 
had the pain to perceive li© ^«ia ^^j^j^a^ -^rJsi?^!- 
4 
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drawing from the ranks of the Eeformer-«r. 
^'' the time of which I tell you he was quite on t?j 

• ; Pope's side, though, from a remembrance of tlxe. 

! past friendship, he had never openly attacked 

i', Luther. It is most likely, if left to himseZ^ 

Erasmus would never have written against him, 
but he was so afraid of offending the rich and 
noble and powerful men who honoured him with 
their notice, that to please the Pope and Henry 
the Eighth, king of England, he took up his pen 
against his old but humbler friend. I cannot 
tell you the subject of their dispute, for I am 
afraid you would not understand i^ ; when you 
are older, and read a history of the Eeformation, 
j you will see what it was. 

Erasmus was a very different man to Luther. 
Nothing that I can tell you wiU give you an 
idea how different they were, so much as a part 
of a letter of Erasmus's. This is it — ^^ If every 
word that Luther has written were true, it is 
not my disposition to run the hazard of my life 
for the sake of truth. It is not every man who 
has courage enough to be a martyr ; and I am 
afraid that in case of persecution or trial I 
should follow Peter's example. I agree with 
the opinions of the Pope and the Emperor when 
they are right, and when they are wrong I sub- 
mit, which is taking the safe side." Was he 
not different ? Which was the happier and bet- 
ter man ? he who gave up every worldly advan- 
tage for the favour of the King of kings, or the 
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elegant scholar, the polite and learned Erasmus, 
who, to secure the favour of the Pope, and the 
praise of an earthly monarch whose character 
was stained by desperate vices, would not fear 
to deny the faith we think his conscience told 
him was the only true and saving one P 

After Luther had finished writing to Erasmus 
he sent letters to the king of England, and Duke 
Q-eorge of Saxony, and they were so respectful 
and conciliating, that some people said he was 
going to change his opinions. This made Lu- 
ther very angry, and when the king of England 
returned him an uncivil reply he circulated in 
Germany a little book, called "Luther's An- 
swer to the abusive Letter of the King of 
England." 

Luther's history is now drawing very near its 
close. There is not much more that I can make 
plain to children. 

A dreadful pestilence broke out in Wittem- 
berg, and though Luther was not himself 
attacked by it, many of his family were, which, 
together with the disputes he had had with his 
opponents, brought on a violent nervous dis- 
order, which lasted several months. Li the 
immediate expectation of death, he spoke many 
things worth remembering. He said once, 
" Since the world takes delight in speaking lies, 
some may perhaps say I recanted before my 
death. I therefore beg that you will beac ^>^« 
ness that I believe I \\aN^\.^^3L^\»'^'^*^^"^^^^^''**^* 
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cording to the commands of Q^d." " I Ix^^ 
not been counted worthy," he said again, ^^ tc 
shed my blood for Christ's sake, and for -^he 
confession of the holy gospel, as many of injr 
brethren have done. But this honour likewise 
was not granted to the Evangelist John, who 
wrote a much more dreadful book against Popery 
than I have." 

The friends of the Eeformed faith had mourned 
for the Elector Frederic as for one of its most 
important supporters. God raises up instru- 
ments fit for the work he has for them to do. 
The Reformed churches wanted a more open and 
powerful friend than the good but timid Fre- 
deric. No sooner was he removed than three 
wise, firm, decided Christian men filled his place. 

The first of these was the new Elector, Fre- 
deric's brother, called John the Bold, his son 
John Frederic, and Albert of Prussia. Prince 
John Frederic was intimately acquainted with . 
Luther, was a frequent visitor at his house. 
Both he and his father had determined that no 
fear of evil consequences to themselves should 
prevent their continually and openly declaring 
their attachment to the new religion. They 
were willing to lay down both their kingdom 
and their lives to prove their sincerity. On one 
occasion, when some great public movement was 
to be made, which it was thought would displease 
the Pope and the Emperor, the Elector John's 
friends wanted him to be left out, but he said, 
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" No ; God forbid that you should exclude me ; 
I too desire to confess Christ." 

The Pope and the Emperor Charles viewed the 
aspect of affairs with jealousy and alarm, and 
the Emperor decided to call a council of all the 
princes, and once more try the strength of the 
two parties. His invitation was courteous, and 
even kind. He asked them with masked civility 
to meet together to settle their difference of 
belief, and restore peace and harmony. This 
council was called the Diet of Augsburg. 

THE DIET OF AUGSBURG. 

Some people thought the Elector John would 
not go to the Diet of Augsburg, because it was 
very well known that the Emperor Charles and 
the Pope were determined to stop the Eeforma- 
tion, and to crush the princes who were favour- 
able to its going on. 

With the assistance of Luther and Melanc- 
thon, the Elector and the other Eeformed princes 
drew up a paper called a Protest, and from this 
circumstance they were called Protestants — 
people who protested; and we who hold most of 
the doctrines for which they contended are 
known by the same name — Protestants. 

This Protest was a written paper, signed by 
the Christian princes, declaring their difference 
of opinion from those who had called tha <j.<^>isissiw 
together. 

^\ 
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The Elector John was the first of the } 
formed princes who entered Augsburg. Wh 
he set out Luther and Melancthon, and oth 
Protestant divines, were with him ; but his hea 
failed him on the road, and he prevailed on L\ 
ther to remain in the Castle of Coburg, some dii 
tance from Augsburg, but yet near enough t« 
assist his friends with his valuable advice. 

The Diet of Augsburg lasted a long time 
and the Protestant cause gained nothing by it 
The simple-minded, peace-loving Melancthoi 
showed a disposition to give up some pointi 
! || in the Protest, which his mild and affectionate 

nature tried to make him believe were not im 
portant. 

Melancthon's conduct gave Luther great un 
easiness, and he wrote to him often, in terms o 
earnest entreaty, to give up nothing to th( 
Papists. Melancthon's was not a mind fit to h 
left alone to control circumstances of doubt an< 
contention ; and, missing the strong arm whicl 
had always been near to uphold him in difficulty 
his spirit sank, and he felt half inclined to la] 
down his arms, and retire from this struggle, s< 
opposed to his peaceful mind. 

Luther was not an idle spectator of this grea 
fight. He looked at it with the calmness of i 
general surveying the plan he has made of i 
mighty battle ; he looked at it uneicited by th( 
passions which would have been roused had h 
been present, and taken a personal part in th< 
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contest. He knew the characters of all who 
were engaged ; he knew whom to comfort, whom 
to reprove, whom to urge forward, and whom to 
keep hack ; he observed, and weighed, and de- 
cided, and he did it with unwavering faith. He 
believed that the Spirit of G-od was given him 
for this purpose, and he expected his advice to 
be faithfidly acted upon — ^not because he thought 
much of himself, but from the conviction that 
God spoke by him. 

As soon as the Diet was over, Luther advised a 
council of the Protestant princes. They were pro- 
mised so much help from other kings, that the 
Papists found it their interest to give up some- 
thing, and an agreement was made that peace 
should be established for a time throughout G-er- 
many, and that no obstruction was to be offered 
to the Protestants. 

The poor student, who earned his bread-money 
at the cottage doors at Eisleben, — ^the pale young 
monk, who had begged for the Augustinian friars, 
— ^had caused divisions in kingdoms, discord 
with monarchs; had shaken the proudest and 
firmest throne in the world. His doctrines 
were now embraced by a party formidable to 
their enemies for their numbers and import- 
ance. After years of contest they were per- 
mitted to hold these doctrines peaceably. Was 
not this Luther's triumph ? 

After the Diet of Augsburg Luther did very 
Jittle, for the Eeformatioii^«ia^Q>m%<i^^^^'«^'^^- 
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ouslj. His bodj was worn out. He speaks c 
himself as ^ a poor, decrepit, half-blind old man,' 
when he was little more than sixty years of age. 
He longed to be at rest in heaven, and begged 
of his friends in Wittemberg, if he should be ill, 
not to pray for his recovery, for, said he, ^ I am 
weary of the world, and the world is weaiy of 
me ; it is easy to part, as the traveller leaves an 
inn for his much-loved home.'* 

Melancthon was still in the prime of vigour, 
bat he could not do what Luther had done. 
Luther beautifully said, '* I am bom for rough 
work. I clear the ground, pull up weeds, fill up 
ditches, and smooth the roads. But to build, 
to plant, to sow, to water, to adorn the country, 
belongs, by the grace of God, to Melancthon.*' 
Luther's talent was not so much wanted now, 
for disputes with the Pope were all over ; the 
disputes now were about the different ways of 
thinking among the Protestants. He did not 
always like the part Melancthon took, but they 
were dear friends to the very last. 

Luther did not die at home. He went, in 
Jan. 1546, to his birth-place, Eisleben, on busi- 
ness for some friends, and there, unexpectedly, 
he died. His remains were conveyed with great 
solemnity to Wittemberg, and committed to a 
grave in the castle chapel, amidst the tears of 
his sorrowing family, and the sincere grief of 
the Elector and the whole of the inhabitants of 
Wittemberg. Melancthon gave an elegant and 
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affecting address at the grave, and every hon- 
our was paid to his memory. 

Some time after, when Luther's old enemy, 
the Emperor Charles, went to Wittemberg as a 
conqueror, in spite of the persuasions of the 
people with him, he left the tomb of the great 
Beformer undisturbed. 



I do not know whether you have thought this 
history worth reading, or whether it has been 
interesting to you. I must tell you some of the 
things I have noticed since I began to write it. 

How little consequence money or station is. 
Money is not wanted to do the greatest things 
that ever were done in the world. Luther was 
bom, and lived, and died, poor. 

If you read the lives of the men who have 
done the most for the world, you wiU find that 
the greater number of them were poor. They 
did what they did in spite of difficulties, and ac- 
quired knowledge by their own industry and 
contrivance. 

And then we see how important it is always 
to act from principle — ^that is, to have a set- 
tled belief, and to conduct ourselves so that men 
see we have one. To give up our conviction 
once for the sake of peace vdth others, or ease 
for ourselves, is to do imm^exi^^ \3«sra!L^\i^*^ ^» 
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our own minds and the cause in which we are 
engaged. Having given up once, we are more 
likely to do it again. We lose our faith and 
confidence, and however good may be the cause . 
in which we are engaged, its enemies ridicule 
and despise it more for our inconsistency. 

The wavering of many of the real Mends of 
religion has done more harm than all its enemies. 

Times seem to be coming when principles are 
to be tried. Do you mean to sink with the 
ignorant mass who have none ? or with the de- 
ceived mass, who will give theirs up ? or have 
you faith enough to defend what you know is 
right, though you have to pay your life as the 
price of it ? Think of this ! 




THE LIFE AND TIMES 



SCOTCH REFORMER. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE Sim was sinking behind the distant hills 
one summer's evening, in the year 1527, as 
a little party of horsemen rode slowly through 
the streets of Wittemberg. The people who 
lived there were accustomed to see strange 
visitors. Men from all countries went to Wit- 
temberg. The youth who rode first of the little 
company was unlike any they had observed be- 
fore. He had not the haughty manner and 
flashing eye of the dark-browed Italian, nor the 
gaiety of the Frenchman. His countenance had 
an earnest expression ; he looked like a man with 
a purpose — and, indeed, he had one. He was a 
young inquirer after truth, whose heart, prepared 
by Divine grace, had made him resolve that he 
would devote his whole life to the cause of truth, 
and, if called upon, die in its defence. 

Patrick Hamilton was a young Scotchman, of 
a rich and noble family. His parents, in their 
great attachment to the !Boman Catholic churchy 
devoted this, their darlmg ^osi, \><i S^*?^ %«c<^R»^ 
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and, while yet an infant, they saw in Patrick the 
future priest, honoured for his devotion, hia 
learning, and his wealth. Great honour was 
indeed to descend upon his young head, but not 
such honour aa this. Instead of helping to 
keep his fellow countrymen in the darkness of 
Popery, he was destined to be the first to hold 
np to them the torch of truth — ^a torch not to 
be put out in Scotland, but one that was to bum 
with increasing strength and brightness, until it 
extinguished there the name and likeness of 
Catholicism. 

The Eeformed religion was less known in 
Scotland than in most other countries. Scot- 
land is a country almost by itself — ^it joins 
England only ; so that there were few trayellers 
to tell what was going on, and there were not 
so many letters and newspapers sent about as 
there are now. Patrick Hamilton, who was a 
student in one of the universities, became, in 
some unknown way, possessed of a few of the 
books Luther had written. The seeds of Divine 
. truth fell into a prepared heart. The youth's 
contempt of the forms and follies of the Soman 
Catholic religion soon became talked about by 
the professors ; but before they had time to take 
any means for stopping him, Patrick was on his 
way to Wittemberg, with three attendants or 
friends, to inquire of Martin Luther himself 
about the truths which were breaking in upon 
his hitherto benighted mind. 
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Luther and Melancthon were delighted with 
the young Scotchman. They instructed him 
themselves, and put other instruction in his 
path. But Patrick soon began to think it must 
be his duty to return to Scotland, and tell there 
of the freedom and blessedness of the salvation 
he had found. His story is a short and sad one. 
No sooner had he begun to teach in Scotland, 
than the rage and hatred of the priests was 
roused. He was deceitfully induced to go to a 
place where he was taken prisoner. After a 
trial, in which he showed how God can support 
his true servants, and give them " a mouth and 
wisdom," as he promised the apostles of old, this 
young and devoted Christian was condemned to 
die ; and, amidst the execrations of an indignant 
crowd at the cruelty of his persecutors, was 
publicly burned alive, on the last day of February, 
1528, in the 24th year of his age. The cruel 
murder of one so young and beloved caused a 
general inquiry about the principles for which 
he died. This inquiry was much assisted by the 
trade with Holland, a country very near Ger- 
many. Amongst the articles which the Dutch 
ships carried to Scotland, many a New Testa- 
ment found its way, secretly, into the hand of 
some anxious searcher after the mind and will 
of God. The effect which a prayerful reading 
of the Scriptures always produces soon followed 
here. In a few years the Eeformed religion 
numbered among its dearest feveaAs^^ ^^ ^'^^^ 
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many Btudents and professors, but some — and 
that not a few — of the Scotch nobility. The 
spirit of persecution again revived. Good and 
earnest men were thrown into prison in all parts 
of the country, and burned with horrid tortures. 
Many learned men fled to England, France, and 
Germany, and never saw their homes again ; the 
universities Were in confusion, and the whole 
country in an uproar. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Pekseotjtion for a time seemed to slumber. New 
friends of truth sprang up continually among 
the richest and most powerful of the Scotch 
nobility. Ehymes written to ridicule the Popish 
clergy were circulated throughout Scotland. 
Psalms, selections from Scripture, and books 
about the Eeformed religion, were everywhere 
read with intense interest. Every new law 
against the Protestants brought new Mends to 
their cause. The rage of the priests at length 
reached such a height, that they presented to 
King James a list of the important persons who 
favoured the hated cause, and asked the king 
to consent to their murder. He refused in- 
dignantly. If he had lived much longer it is 
most likely he would have been induced to agree 
to it, for the Popish clergy controlled nearly all 
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his actions, while he hated and was hated by his 
nobility. 

Among those who embraced the Keformed 
faith was a minister of the Eomish church, who 
was besides a lecturer in one of the Edinburgh 
imiversities. One John Knox. A decided 
man. He had watched its progress ever since 
it entered Scotland. The struggle in his mind 
between truth and error was long and severe, 
but truth prevailed ; and caring nothing for the 
dangers which surrounded him, in 1542 he stood 
forth boldly as a Protestant. His earnestness 
was so great and so public, it was not long hid- 
den £rom the jealous rage of Cardinal Beatoun, 
the most active and powerful friend of the Bo- 
man Catholic church. Knox was denounced as 
a heretic, and to save his life fled to the south 
of Scotland. He lived there as tutor to gen- 
tlemen's sons five years, when finding the death 
of Cardinal Beatoun (for he had been murdered 
in the castle of St Andrew's, in Fifeshire) made 
no difference in the persecution, which followed 
him wherever he went, he determined to seek in 
Germany the peace and security denied him at 
home. 

It is a fine thing to have as much regard for 
God's truth as John Knox had. He thought 
it better to give up his country and friends for 
ever than even hide his conviction of it. You 
read of such a spirit as this as something ex- 
traordinary, something with. -sRVsks^i ^^^x ^isa^'^k 
5 \ 
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nothing to do. You are quite wrong. It is 
very likely you will never be called to make the 
sacrifice John Elnox was willing to make ; but 
if you care anything for the pure and holy 
religion of Jesus, you have a duty to perform 
of the same kind. You have to be consistent. 
To be consistent, is to act so that what we do 
agrees with what we say and believe. Daily 
consistency will fit you for the most trying ex- 
ercise of faith. And you who care nothing for 
this religion, what will you do in the day when 
every heart will be laid open — when a crown of 
immortal life and glory will be given to those 
from whom the word of life was long hid, but 
who embraced it as soon as they found it, amidst 
persecution, distress, and death? What will 
you do when the sentence of eternal wretched- 
ness is passed on those who might have found 
it had they sought for it, and they never did ? 
— you, who are continually invited, and warned, 
and entreated, — you, who are taught and rea- 
soned with, and prayed for ? Oh, yours will be 
a fearful case. 

Knox did not leave Scotland then. He was 
persuaded to join some Protestants who had 
shut themselves up in the castle of St Andrew's. 
His pupils went with him, and he continued his 
instructions to them as usual. The persons 
who heard him liked him so well that they were 
anxious he should preach publicly. He refused 
to do this^ because he waa not sure that God 
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intended him for a minister. He waited for a 
sign of this. One sabbath day John Eough, a 
Protestant, who preached to the inhabitants of 
the castle, spoke a great deal about the troubled 
days they lived in. He said how much it was 
the duty of those to whom God had given 
talents to use them for his service ; and point- 
ing to John Knox, who was standing listening 
with great interest, called on him to become one 
of God's ministers. Knox sank on his seat and 
burst into a flood of tears. He then rose, 
rushed from the church, and continued long to 
weep, in secret,- at his weakness and insufficiency 
to perform the great duty to which he felt God 
had called him. 

Precious tears ! which were as dew upon the 
tender plant of Scottish liberty, nourishing and 
strengthening its feeble root, that it might grow 
into a spreading tree, beneath whose branches 
Scotland's sons might And a secure and lasting 
refuge. 



CHAPTER III. 

The first sermon Knox preached was against 
Popery. He did not, like those before him, 
speak about the errors and follies of the Romish 
church. He did not, as it were, lop off the 
spreading branches of the noxvowa tt^^^Voi^V^ 
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laid the axe at its very root. He stood up 
boldly aud said he believed the Fop<^ was meant 
by the Antichrist so denounced in prophecy. 

This sermon of Knox's made a great commo* 
tion in Edinburgh, and some of the most learned 
of the Papists appointed a time and place for 
public conversation on the subject. Knox had 
so much the better of this argument that he was 
lefb in quietness for some time after it. 

An unexpected event happened in 1647. You 
remember Klnox and his friends shut themselves 
up in the castle of St Andrew's. A great 
many means were used to induce them to give 
it up, but the governor obtained the assistance 
of a French army, and after a long siege, in 
which the Protestants acted with great bravery, 
they were compelled to surrender ; but they did 
it under a promise that their lives should be 
spared. It was agreed that if they liked it 
they should enter the service of the French king, 
and if not, should be conveyed to any country 
they preferred, except Scotland. 

The world could never go on without truth ; 
it is this which keeps society together. Not 
only religious people, but those who care no- 
thing for religion, agree that it is a necessary 
thing. If they do not say so in words they do 
in their actions, for they spend their lives in 
trying to make things look like truth. Wicked 
men scarcely dare say to their wicked com- 
j>aniDns that they have no regard for it, for in 
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such estimation does the world hold it, that a 
character known to be without truth is utterly 
scandalous. These Frenchmen promised ; aa 
soon as they reached France, they wickedly broke 
their promises : the greater number of the Scotch 
Protestants were thrown into French prisons, 
in which some lingered and died. Knox, with 
a few companions, was sent on board the galleys, 
or prison ships, where he suffered a long and 
tedious confinement. John Eough was not of 
the party. He had left Scotland long before, 
and having heard in London of a little congre- 
gation of Protestants worshipping secretly, he 
sought them out, and afterwards became their 
minister. The wicked Bishop Bonner found 
him out, and poor John Eough was burned 
alive. 

Every day were Knox and his friends tor- 
mented with the persuasions and threatenings 
of their Popish jailers. Would they recant ? 
No ! they would not listen to this. Would 
they just make the sign of the Cross, while 
Popish worship was performed in their hearing ? 
(you will think this such a little thing.) No, 
they would lose their lives, rather than do even 
this. Would they see Popish ceremonies, and 
express no disgust ? They covered their heads, 
as a sign that they considered it no worship at 
all, and silently addressed themselves to the 
Q-od who judges by the intentions of the heart 
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— ^who regards the unuttered prayer of a true 
servant. 

It is said of Knox, that a French soldier 
once offered him a wooden image of the Virgin 
Mary to kiss. Knox pushed it from him, and 
desired the man not to trouble him, for such 
idols were accursed, and he would not touch it. 
It was again thrust in his way, on which he 
snatched it, and threw it into the river, saying, 
" Let our Lady save herself." " It was," as 
one has said, ^' not safe jesting," in those French 
galleys ; but Knox thought nothing of this : he 
said and did what he believed to be true and 
right, and feared none but God. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

About twelve months after £[nox*s first impri- 
sonment the prison ships in which he and his 
Protestant friends were confined sailed to Scot- 
land. It was bright summer weather. The 
poor captives, brought to the verge of the grave 
by unkind treatment, close confinement, and 
anxiety of mind, turned to their native shores 
with weeping eyes and sinking hearts. All but 
John Knox. He was so reduced by sickness 
that he could scarcely look at the town of St 

tdrew's, near which they lay a long time at 
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anchor. When he did look, it was not with 
fainting courage ; and he said, with a strength 
of faith which carried consolation to the deso- 
late hearts around him, " God will deliver us to 
his glory, even in this life. I am persuaded 
that, weak as I now appear, I shall not depart 
this life till I glorify his godly name in the same 
place where he first opened my mouth." The 
galleys soon returned to France, and the poor 
prisoners in them. 

I cannot tell you exactly how it was that 
Knox and his friends gained their liberty, but 
they did gain it little more than half a year 
after they paid this sad visit to the coast of their 
beloved land. Knox did not return to Scotland, 
but went directly to London ; and before I say 
anything about him let me tell you something 
about the religious state of England at this 
time. 

There had been a great religious change in 
England. History calls it The Beformation. 
There had been a Eeformation, too, in other 
countries, but there was just this difference be- 
tween them : the mighty change in Germany 
and Switzerland was brought about by the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God on minds capable of 
influencing other minds, so that men became 
Christians because they learned from reason 
and Scripture that it was right. The German 
monasteries were turned to other uses, because 
the monks had found out that theism ^^sa* ^Tss^a*- 
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taken service, and had left them empty. The 
Soman Catholic churches were deserted, because 
the people knew where a better faith was taught, 
and had gone to learn it. It was not so in 
England. 

Henry VIII., its wicked king, had married a 
wife he wanted to ged rid of; and not only to 
get rid of her, but to take another. He could 
not do this without the Pope's permission. The 
Pope had gained this great power by the foolish 
belief that he was in the stead of God, and this 
ignorance made kings bow their will to his. 
Henry VIII. had always done it till now ; but 
when the Pope refused him a new wife he de- 
clared, in the excess of his rage, that he would 
no longer acknowledge his power, nor allow his 
subjects to do it. He commanded all his subjects 
to become Protestants, whether they liked it or 
not ; he pulled down the Roman Catholic images, 
turned the monks out of the monasteries, and 
used himself the property belonging to them, 
which the Pope said, as the deputy of Heaven, 
was his. Many of the monks had yearly allow- 
ances of money from the king, and many more 
had small estates given them, in different parts 
of England, to make up for the loss of their 
homes, so that the whole country was covered 
with secret but bitter foes to the new religion. 

All this was very wrong. Grod has given 
each of us a mind, and a judgment, and a con- 
science, and by these we are to find out the true 
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way of serving him. We may believe that our 
way of worshipping Grod is the right way ; and 
we may be, and ought to be, very anxious that 
other persons should believe it and do it too ; but, 
even if we have the power, we are not to compel 
them. We are to instruct them, and reason with 
them, and pray for them ; but it is not right to 
uphold our own form of worship with the forced 
service or exacted money of people who do not 
agree vrith us. Whether we give our hearts or 
our money, God likes free-will offerings. 

Even those who were not unwilling to obey 
the king, were so ignorant that they did not 
know what to put in the place of their old forms. 
They had very few preachers, and the Bible was 
not much known ; so Archbishop Cranmer, with 
Henry's consent, sent over to Germany for 
teachers of the new faith. Several good men 
went directly to live in England. 

This was the state of things when Knox ar- 
rived there, with a spirit strengthened for the 
great work before him. 

I am afraid I have not made all this plain ; 
because children, and especially Sunday-school 
children, are* taught very little — I may almost 
say, are taught nothing — about these important 
and interesting changes in the condition of their 
ovm country; so their minds are unprepared. 
Teachers instruct children very earnestly and 
faithfully from the sacred Scriptures ; but they 
very seldom speak of the time ^\v«vi^ •^V^t'b ^"^a^^ 
ft 
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no Bible to teach from. They meet together in 
peace ; and not only in peace — it is esteemed 
a crec^t to be a Sunday-school teacher or child ; 
but how seldom they remember the men who 
passed through blood and fire, whose lives were 
like the hunted beasts of the forest, and who sa- 
crificed everything that earth holds delightful to 
purchase the freedom for which they never re- 
member to be thankful. 

WiU no one help me to till this neglected 
comer of the field ? There are plenty of la- 
bourers to decorate the garden, and water the 
flourishing plant : — ^tum to this unbroken soil, 
beneath whose barren surface lies rich fertility. 
Would it not be an honour to break it up ? 
Then, perhaps, a more skilful hand will prepare 
it, and sow it, and water it, that we may all reap 
its rich harvest — ^a harvest of pbinoipleb ! 



CHAPTEE V. 

Henry VIII. was not king of England when 
John Knox went there ; he was Aead, and his 
young son Edward was king instead. Edward 
VI. was only a youth, but he was a pious youth, 
and his great anxiety was that all his subjects 
should learn the fear of Grod. This is not very 
common. You have read stories about kings, 
and perhaps seen pictures of them in their 
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crowiiB and jewels and splendid dresses, and I 
do not. doubt that you have thought it a very- 
grand and happy thing. But let me tell you, 
that ycm^ a poor Sunday-school child, have more 
religious advantages, more opportunities of 
learning the way to be good and useful, than the 
richest and most powerful monarch now living.^ 
The people who surround kings are always try- 
ing to gain their favour, and rarely speak but 
in the language of praise. From their cradle 
they hear of little else but their own greatness 
and excellence. A poet, of whom you must 
know more when you are older, has said — 

** I pity kings, whom worship waits upon, 
Obsequious, from the cradle to the throne ; 
Before whose infant eyes the flatterer bows, 
And binds a wreath about their baby brows." 

As soon as Knox arrived in London Arch- 
bishop Cranmer appointed him a preaching 
station. It was at Berwick, a place most 
agreeable to Knox, being just on the borders of 
Scotland, so that he could correspond with and 
even see his Scotch friends without danger. 
His long imprisonment, and the opportunity it 
had given him for reflection, had more than ever 
inflamed his zeal in the Protestant cause; he 
preached with such vigour and intensity that 
he drew crowds from all the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood to hear him. Great numbers weT» 
6 ♦ 
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converted from the error of Popery, and Knox's 
fame spread through England as the most earn- 
est and devout teacher of the new faith. 

This went on five years, till Edward VI. died. 
It seemed very strange to the Protestants that 
one so young and gifted — one on whom all their 
hopes depended (for he was followed by his 
sister Mary, a devoted Catholic) — should be 
taken from them at the moment when the great 
work of the Reformation was prospering under 
his protection. But G-od often does strange 
things. Sometimes we see his purposes un- 
ravelled here ; but however much they may be 
wrapped in mystery, eternity will unfold them, 
and show them in all their fitness and beauty. 

Mary — or as you will perhaps hear her called, 
Bloody Queen Mary — soon restored the Catho- 
lic religion ; and, not content with that, she com- 
menced a dreadful persecution against the Pro- 
testants. The true and pretended friends of 
the Reformed faith were shown in this struggle. 
Great numbers fell off to Popery ; many who, 
we hope, were true Christians, purchased their 
lives by a sinful silence ; but those who were 
not afraid openly to confess Christ, and to wor- 
ship him in simplicity, were, by Mary's order, 
burned alive. More than three hundred per- 
sons suffered in this way. 

Do not think that these cruelties were com- 
mitted bjr the Catholics hecim^^ tKey were 
^^/^^^ft No, it was because they "Via^ w\a^- 
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generated hearts. The Bible calls him who hates 
his brother a murderer ; and though you would 
not bum people who do not think as you do, 
yet if you hate them for it you are as bad as the 
ignorant men who danced round the flames 
which consumed these devoted Christians. 

When these persecutions began many of the 
Protestants fled to G-ermany and Switzerland. 
Knox was the last who went. He was a long 
time making up his mind whether it was right. 
His friends did all they Could to persuade him 
to go, and they reminded him of the apostles, 
and what Jesus said to them, " "When they per- 
secute you in one city, flee ye to another ; " so 
that he was induced one night, just when one 
day longer would be too late, to sail for France. 
He reached Dieppe on the 28th of January, 
1554. 

He was no sooner in a place of safety than 
he began to regret what he had done. He 
thought of the good men lying in English pri- 
sons, and his own poor flock scattered without 
a shepherd. He was afraid that his leaving 
might induce them to do something wrong to 
save their lives. 

In great distress, he wrote to his friends in 
England. To one he said, "I would not bow 
down before that most abominable idol (he meant 
Popery) for all the torments earthly tyrants 
could devise. And though in the beginning of 
the battle I have appeared to )^1».^ ^^ Hsacc^*- 
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hearted soldier, yet, blessed be God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, I am not left so bare 
of comfort, but my hope is, I shall yet be en- 
couraged to fight, that England and Scotland 
shall both know that I am willing to suffer more 
than either poverty or exile for that heavenly 
religion of which in his merciful providence he 
has made me a witness-bearer among men." 

What faith Knox had I He lived long enough 
to prove he was not afraid of man. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

John Knox did not come back for a long time. 
He was not alone. He enjoyed the society and 
friendship of some of the best and holiest men 
from England and Scotland ; for more than eight 
hundred Protestants had taken refuge in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, where he lived, in 
all, five years. 

He paid one visit to Scotland during this time. 
He went to fetch his wife, whom he had left at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed ; for he was settled* at 
Geneva, in Switzerland, and it was safe for her 
to live there with him. He intended to go 
secretly, but his zeal in the Reformed religion 
was so ^reat he could not be prevented preach- 
-^^ a^ Edinburgh, Aithougli not quit© ^«i©,\t 
^as not so dangerouB to confess t\i\a iaitV ^ 
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when Knox went away. But he did not stop 
there, for he saw that the proper time for active 
service was not come. 

"When he did finally return, it was not because 
all was smooth, nor did he come by stealth. 

Scotland was at this time governed by a regent. 
A regent is one who governs for another. This 
was a queen regent. 

This queen regent was a great enemy to the 
Protestants, and the more dangerous, because 
she often pretended to be a friend. She hated 
the Protestants, but, for reasons of her own, 
wanted to keep friends with them. If I were 
giving you a history of Scotland, I might tell 
you of her many promises, and the way she 
broke them, and how at last her tyranny and 
deceit caused a bloody war ; but I have only time 
to tell you about Knox. 

When you are older, and read more about 
him, you will find that a great many people 
blame him. Some say he did things that were 
wild, and fierce, and rash. It is a very easy 
thing for men who live in untroubled times — 
who would not give up even their personal com- 
fort for the sake of a principle — ^to say what they 
would or would not have done then. When we 
judge of men's actions, we must take into account 
the times they lived in, and the influences by 
which they were surrounded. 'YiW ^^"^i^ «ss^ 
good have always enemiea. ^jciox ^^t\g^»^«s^ 
men to speak well of Hm. Oii© ^Vo Vae^^^ 
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well said, after he died, that " he eared not for 
the favour of men, how great soever they 
were." 

Believing that the time was now come for 
preaching openly and fearlessly, at the price of 
his life, he held a public service in one of the 
Eoman Catholic churches at Perth, and de- 
nounced to an attentive and eager audience the 
folly and wickedness of image worship, and the 
idolatrous service of the mass. At the end of 
the service the congregation began peaceably to 
disperse, and had nearly left the church, when 
a Boman Catholic priest uncovered a splendid 
image of our Saviour on the cross, surrounded 
with rich decorations, and began to celebrate 
the service of the mass, which had been so con-- 
demned by the Protestant preacher. A boy 
standing near him showed some sign of ridicule 
or contempt, and received a blow from the priest. 
This he revenged by throwing a stone, which, 
instead of striking the priest, for whom it was 
intended, broke one of the altar-pieces. 

The people who remained and saw this, in- 
stantly fell upon the adornments of the church. 
Being immediately joined by an idle mob from 
the town, they did not cease until evening, when 
not only the inside of the church but the costly 
mansions of the neighbouring monks were re- 
duoed to rums. 
Knox has been Warned for this, ^^leivTio oxia 
T«^ more sorry for it. It ia not IvVeVy tV^t 
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just at this time, when the greatest wisdom of 
the Eeformers was unity and peaceftilness, he 
would advise a thing so foolish, and dangerous 
to their cause beside. 

The queen regent, as might be expected, made 
a very unjust use of this riot, and it was talked 
about as if it had been a planned thing instead 
of a sudden outbreak. The most powerful 
friends of the Reformation (and it had very 
powerful friends, for some of the richest noble- 
men in Scotland were Protestants) determined, 
in spite of all opposition, to set up Protestant 
worship in all the places where they had in- 
fluence. 

The place chosen for the first service was the 
church of St Andrew's, and the preacher John 
Knox. 

As soon as the archbishop heard of the plan 
to preach in his church, he sent word to the 
lords of the congregation (the title which be- 
longed to the noblemen with whom Knox acted) 
that he should attend with his soldiers, and 
orders were given them to fire on the preacher 
if he attempted to speak. 

In great alarm they besought Knox to wait 
a fitter opportunity. He wondered at their 
want of faith and courage, and after expressing 
his determination to do what he was appointed 
to do, said, " As for the fear of daxi^e^ ^iJ^'^^ "®«c^ 
happen to me, that neei "av^ike tio orckfc ^scks^x^^ 
Mjr life is in His kee^mgN^Vo^e ^o^^ "^"^^ 
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I desire neither the hand nor the weapon of any 
man to defend me ; I only ask a hearing. J£ I 
am denied it here, I will seek it where I can 
find it." 

He preached next day to a numerous, but 
trembling, audience. His subject was the buyers 
and sellers whom our Saviour drove out of the 
temple, and then he told his hearers to drive out 
the errors of Popery from the church of Q-od in 
like manner. Dark countenances scowled upon 
the preacher, but no soimd save his voice broke 
the solemn stillness. He preached three days, 
and with such success that the authorities of 
the town ordered the pictures and ipiages of 
the Eoman Catholic churches to be destroyed, 
and Protestant worship to be at once set up 
there. This happened in June, 1559. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

Sestbicted as I am to the limits of this little 
magazine, and the understandings of children, 
for the most part uninformed in such matters, 
it is very difficult to give this history either in 
a connected or an interesting form. Knox's 
personal history is mixed up with what would 
be, to my readers, dry records of unentertaining 
^tf/ highly important dis . ussions. 
^ JZZe queen regent y incensed by ttie coutexo^Xi 
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of her authority displayed by the Protestants, 
annoyed them by many vexatious provocations ; 
but in spite of her opposition Knox went boldly 
on. Knowing that a price was set on his head, 
and that money and honours would be given to 
any one who would kill him, he just continued 
to preach in the same way* Said he, " Men de- 
lighting to swim betwixt two waters often com- 
plain of my severity. I believe that what they 
call lenity and soffaaess bring upon them more 
fearful destruction than the violence of any 
preacher in this country." He was not afraid 
of death. He wished to live only long enough 
to do the work his Master had planned for him, 
and he was ready to go when that was done. 

We make a great mistake in thinking too 
much of the instruments God uses to do his 
work, A useful minister, or active Christian, 
is mourned over when he is taken away, as if 
we knew what is best. This is very wrong. 
Let us leave our wise and kind Father in heaven 
to do what he will with his own cause and his 
own servants, and see to it that we do otir work 
while the day is given us to do it in, for " the 
night Cometh." However we may desire to make 
amends for misspent time, regret will be vain. 
"No man can work " then, and the darkness will 
be more fearful, from the remembrance of the 
wasted hours of sunshine. 

The most influential men. m ^e.o^«si^ ^«t^ 
Protestants, and they began to t\j:\nl&.^«^ ^ *^^ 
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queen regent gained her power by the consent 
of a council of Scotcli noblemen, the same coun- 
cil might take it from her. Accordingly they 
met. Knox was invited to assist with his advice, 
aad the end of it was, the regent was suspended 
from her office. She withdrew to the castle of 
Edinburgh, where in a short time she died. 

Is it not a wonderful thing to think about, 
that this Protestant religion, which sprang from 
seed planted in a rough soil by untaught labour- 
ers, and grew up surrounded by unkindly ele- 
ments — ^is it not wonderful, that in one man's 
short lifetime it should be so powerful ? 

The ajOfairs of the nation were for a time 
managed by a number of men chosen by the 
Scotch parliament, but in a short time the right- 
ful sovereign of Scotland was invited to take 
her own throne, and accordingly, on the 19th 
Aug., 156X, Mary, commonly known as Mary, 
Queen of Scots, arrived in Scotland from France, 
where she had been living a long time, for she 
was married to a prince of that country. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was a very beautiful 
young woman. She had been educated in Prance, 
and brought up amidst the splendour and flat- 
teries of one of the most luxurious courts in 
Europe. Her instructors were Roman Catholics, 
and they not only taught her to love the Ca- 
tholic, but to detest the Protestant, religion. She 
entered her dominions determined to \i8ttfe t\ie> 
Scottish people, and she retained \ier ^Te^\x^ce>% 
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to the melancholy end of her most unhappy- 
life. 

Her first act was a public demonstration of 
her adherence to the Eoman Catholic religion. 
The Protestants were alarmed. Knox said in a 
sermon about this, that " one mass was more 
fearftd than ten thousand armed enemies." But 
what was so depressing to the sincere Christians, 
was the fact that the engaging manners and win- 
ning artifices of this captivating princess were 
recovering hearts to the errors of Popery, which 
had stood the test of persecution and trial. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

"We are apt to think that times of persecution 
and trial show men's characters in their true 
light. This is not entirely the case. There are 
insincere professors of every belief; and, strange 
though it appear, they often adhere to the pro- 
fession when it surrounds them with disgrace 
and contempt. Judas was one of the Saviour's 
self-denying little band. 

Pride has more to do with this than anything ; 
and in spite of the pains people take to deceive 
themselves and others they are almost always 
found out. 

There were men of thia "kmi axciOT^^^^ eas^^ 
Scotch Beformers. Many \iai xV^Ye^ ^^^ ^"^""^ 
7 
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perty and lives to secure religious freedom, and 
now that they were standing on the very thresh- 
old of liberty, suffered themselves to be lured 
back to their old haunts of darkness, not by 
threats of ruin and banishment, but by what 
Mary knew to be far more powerful weapons — 
smiles and flatteries. 

Soon after the queen's arrival in Scotland she 
sent for Knox, as he was understood to be the 
leader of the Protestants. The Roman Catholic 
bishops who had fled to France had reported 
him to h^r as the sole cause of the resistance 
to the Catholic religion in Scotland. 

Knox was somewhat different to the smiling, 
cringing courtiers who thronged round Mary. 
His soul was a bold and fearless one, and could 
no more be dazzled by smiles than alarmed by 
frowns. He looked on kings and queens as 
the servants of those for whom they railed, and 
knew no reason why h^ should not speak to 
them plainly. 

He entered the queen's presence without 
alarm, and Mary, who had prepared a speech 
which she intended should reduce the bold Re- 
former to submission, felt, when she looked at 
the rugged countenance before her, in every line 
of which was decision and earnestness, that it 
would be vain in her to try to quench that fiery 
spirit. She lost her temper at the very begin- 
^^ng- of the conversation. She coToaieii^ied 
^J^ accusing Knox of teaching the peo^\e a x^- 
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ligion contrary to that allowed by their princes. 
"Madam," said Knox, "true religion springs 
from Q-od, not from earthly princes. Princes 
are generally very ignorant of it, and subjects 
are not bound to frame their religion by ungodly 
rulers, else Daniel would have been obliged to 
worship Nebuchadnezzar's golden image, and 
the Hebrews must have bowed to Pharaoh's 
god." "True,^' urged the queen, "but they 
did not raise the sword against their princes." 
" No," said Knot, " G-od had not given them the 
power and the means, but they refused to obey 
the commandment, which is resistance." After 
some further conversation, Knox offered to prove 
the falsehood of the Eoman Catholic church. 
"My conscience is not so," said the queen. 
"No, madam, for conscience requires right 
knowledge, and I fear you have no right know- 
ledge." She told him she had both heard and 
read. " So, madam, had the Jews, who crucified 
Christ. They had the law and the prophets ex- 
plained to them in the way they liked best, and 
you have only learned the Scriptures from Pop- 
ish teachers." 

Mary showed her disapprobation only by an- 
gry looks, she dared not say all she thought: 
not that she feared Knox, but she insensibly 
felt the influence of true greatness, and saw that 
if this was the spirit with which aha Iva^Lt-ci <iRj^- 
tend, all her artful pTOjec\.^ xkmaX. ^^^ ^csrsssfc^ 
7* 
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anew, or nothing would be done towards extin- 
guishing Protestantism in Scotland. 

Knox thought about this conversation as 
deeply as Mary did. He saw her true character 
through her artful disguise, and never had occa- 
sion to alter the opinion he then formed — ^that 
she was cunning, cruel, and obstinately deter- 
mined to uphold the Boman Catholic religion. 
The Protestants regarded it with pleasure, as 
they hoped Knox's powerful arguments would 
win the queen over to their faith; wliile the 
Catholics were alarmed, lest her constancy 
should be shaken. Knox knew they had no- 
thing to fear. 

The impression he had of Mary's character 
made him more and more vehement in aU his 
public instructions. He preached with such 
violent action, and used such plainness of speech, 
that he was spoken of as a madman by the luke- 
warm Protestants. Even now there are people 
to revile his soul-consuming energy ; but that 
is of no consequence, this vehemence kept aUve 
the expiring zeal of the Scottish people. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Mary saw no more of Knox till the following 
month of May, This was the oeea;a\oii oi *\t. 
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The queen bad two uncles living in Prance. 
Their hatred to the Protestants was not greater 
than Mary's, but they were not restrained as she 
was, and they not only showed their dislike by 
sneers and insults, but began a very severe and 
cruel persecution of them. In one town in 
France they attacked a congregation assembled 
for Christian worship, and killed a great many 
people, not sparing even women and children. 
The news of this cruel massacre caused great 
rejoicing in Mary's court, and she celebrated the 
event by a splendid ball. 

Knox felt great interest in the French Pro- 
testants. You remember he lived several years 
among them, so that he had many friends there. 
The Sunday after the ball he preached at great 
length about the conduct of some rulers* He 
spoke of their ignorance, tyranny, hatred of 
what is good, and fondness for foolish pleasures. 
A report was soon sent to the queen, and on 
Monday Knox was summoned to her presence. 

"When the queen told him what she had heard 
about the sermon, Knox mildly replied,* that 
she had been treated as persons usually were 
who refused to attend the preaching of God's 
word. She had been deceived by flatterers. 
He then repeated the sermon she condemned, 
and she acknowledged it was not the same re- 
ported to her. It was no i^ait oi "^'asrj' ^ ^^5^^-^ 
to show her feelings to tlie XicAi^'^^'lara^s^-v'^'^ 

* M* Cric'a lAte oiTSjaoi^. 
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she asked him, with an appearance of good na- 
ture, to go to her and tell her when anything in 
her conduct displeased him. Knox was not to 
be deceived so. He knew that she said this to 
prevent his speaking about her in public, and 
he answered that if she chose to attend his 
public services she would then hear what dis- 
pleased him in her conduct, or if she would ap- 
point a time he would come and repeat to her 
the doctrine he had preached to the people ; but 
to come and wait at her door, and then only 
have liberty to whisper in her ear what men 
thought and said of her, would suit neither his 
conscience nor his office. It is said he lefb the 
queen's presence with "a reasonable merry 
countenance ; " and hearing some of her attend- 
ants say, " He is not afraid," — " Afraid ! " said 
he ; "I have looked in the faces of many angry 
men without fear ; what is there in the pleasing 
face of a gentlewoman to affright me ? " 

Ghreat numbers of hearers thronged round 
Knox. He preached continually, week-days as 
well as sabbaths. Besides this, he had all the 
affairs of the Eeformed church, and many of the 
affairs of the nation, resting on him. His 
health was broken by anxiety, and banishment, 
and over-exertion; still he never once thought 
of turning back or standing still. He was will- 
ing to spend every talent in Christ's service, 
and looked forward to the future " recompence 
of reward " as a prize worth infinitely more than 
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he had to give. If Knox had fallen short, " Scot- 
land," as one has said, " would have been unde- 
livered." 

The effect of the queen's secret adherence to 
Popery began to show itself. The Popish 
teachers spoke more boldly, and even called 
upon the Protestants to argue with them. 
They performed the service of the mass more 
publicly. The queen made laws against it, but 
she never punished those who broke them. 
Indeed, at the very time she was making laws 
against the mass, she was known to say, that 
she hoped in another year " to see the Catholic 
religion cover the whole land." 

What a contemptible thing deceit is ! We 
know it is sinful, and that for liars of every 
kind a fearful doom is waiting ; for those who do 
a lie .as well as those who say one. But apart 
from its sinfulness in the sight of God, how 
despicable it is in the eyes of men ! Worldly 
men, who commit all sorts of sins, and are not 
ashamed of them, will not confess it if they are 
liars. Men dare not laugh at lying, because it 
is such a dangerous and contemptible vice ; few, 
even those as bad as themselves, would dare to 
excuse them for it. Lying gains nothing. If 
sinners despise those who commit this sin, what 
must a just and holy Q-od do ! We know what 
he thinks of it, and, 

" Sooner or later bViolCL VJdl^ cnsaa 
Obtain its jnat xeyf ar^i •. 
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And when, upon the judgment-day, 
We stand before the Lord, 

Jesos himself the life and troth, 
All darkness shall dispel; 

And liars from his presence chase. 
To lowest depths of hell ! " 



CHAPTEE X. 

It was reasonable to think, that when the first 
parliament met after the queen had taken up 
her residence in Scotland, the Protestant nobles, 
who formed so large a portion of it, would first 
of all insist on laws being made, securing to 
them their religious freedom. In spite of the 
lukewarmness many of them had shown, Knox 
expected this. How great then was his surprise, 
to find that with one consent they agreed to 
give it up, and sacrifice to the engaging manners 
of an artful woman, what they had risked their 
lives and fortunes to purchase ! Thus they lost 
the only opportunity of establishing the Ee- 
formation. 

Knox's disappointment was extreme. He 

felt it bitterly, that the cause of Grod should be 

thus retarded, and more than all, that its friends 

should thus betray it. In the warmth of his 

^rst feelings, he wroie a letter, w\Ae\i\L«A\i^TL 

^^^ed an unchristiauL one, to the ^ai\ oi ^xxrw, , 
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Mary's brother, with whom he had long acted 
as a true friend of the Eeformation. He up- 
braided him for treachery to the cause of God, 
and solemnly renounced his friendship, as a 
man who liked his own interest better than the 
interests of true religion. 

Knox, perhaps, was not right in the spirit he 
showed on this occasion. He had an iron soul. 
He was an instrument made by Q-od to accom- 
plish a mighty end. He had capacity to discern 
the right, and courage to do it. He was a man 
of a single purpose — ^Ufe was to him a space 
given to do one thing in, and he lived but to do 
that. The men with whom he was associated 
in this great work were not like him. Besides 
wanting the mighty share he possessed of the 
constraining love of God, they had not the firm- 
ness and energy of his natural character, and 
were worked upon by influences to which, from 
the position his talents made it easy for him to 
take, Kjiox was a stranger. 

So intense was his devotion, that such want 
of courage, on the part of the Protestant nobility, 
seemed to him no less treachery than Judas's 
betrayal of his Master. Had he thought that 
they were not by nature fitted to give their whole 
heart to the work, as he was, he would have pitied 
their weakness, however injurious its effects. 

Besides writing this letter, Kjiox ^ite«ft?t^<5i^^ 
sermon before the Proteatant \ot^^, m^Vs.^^'^ 
denounced their conduct in \\ie \io\^<&^*^ *^'^''srs»s.> 
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and finished by speaking of the queen's reported 
marriage with a Catholic. "Whenever," said 
he, " you, the nobility of Scotland, who profess 
the Lord Jesus, consent that a Papist shall be 
head to our queen, you do as much as lies in 
your power to banish Christ Jesus, and bring 
God's vengeance on this country." 

The report of this sermon soon reached Mary. 
She received it with rage. She could not endure 
that her authority should be called into question. 
G[?he difference of her nobility from her known 
opinions enraged her, but after she had quieted 
them, it drove her almost to madness to think 
that an obscure man should have the power to 
unsettle her plans, and so effectually to oppose 
her will. She sent for Knox, and received him, 
not with her usual smiles, but with a passion of 
tears. Never, she said, had a queen been treated 
as she had been. She had borne with his abuse 
of her uncles, and his censure of herself, and 
had shown him, in retiim, kindness and con- 
fidence ; now he rewarded her forgiveness by 
inflaming the people's minds against her intended 
marriage. " I vow," she added, " I will be re- 
venged : " and as she spoke, and looked on the 
calm, courageous countenance of the bold Re- 
former, her tears and her passion increased, as, 
in spite of herself, she felt she could do nothing 
against this rock of Q-od's own planting. 
It must have been a fi.ne Bigbt. K c^^exi, 
r ^^^ more than that, a woman, \)e?0Te ^\io^^ 
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beauty crowned heads bowed, and whose graces 
were used so successfully against her bitterest 
enemies, weeping with grief and passion under 
the rebukes of a man with no worldly titles or 
wealth to give him the licence. A stem, plain 
man, with nothing in his hand but. Q-od's truth. 
He replied, with almost a father's tenderness, 
" When it shall please God to deliver your Ma- 
jesty from the bondage of error in which you 
have been brought up, I trust you will find no- 
thing I have said offensive. I take no delight 
in the distress of any creature. I do not like 
to see my own boys weep when they are cor- 
rected for their faults, still less can I rejoice in 
your Majesty's tears ; but since I have given no 
cause of offence, I must bear with them, rather 
than hurt my conscience, or betray the cause of 
God and his people." 

Mary commanded him to leave her presence. 
Every eye frowned upon him, and he felt as happy 
as if all smiled. All his friends left him, and he 
went on just as bravely, and had the same inward 
peace, as when he was the object of general ap- 
plause. He cared for blame as little as he did 
for praise, His work was not man's work ; he 
did not regard what men thought of it, nor 
measure it by the world's judgment. 



ih zuju LUTE jf :k:fox. 



CBLi^TZa XL 

IfA^T me.i J a*?^ "vav ji jnnoying Kaox. She 
liaii .mn uiiiiLtei :'or ?ge:iK:nir jnd writiii^ about 
her. •numry ro rbu la'.v. The aueen was fayexw 
3eir* present ic 'lia zitjjL jmi ir is impossiblfi to 
describe !ier iwDieasure, Tien rhe persona ap- 
pointed r.j j-idize ihe aiarrer j^retHi lo chink Se 
had done no "Trroij. Xjc jniy so* but they 
pritised him :cr iiis wide :inii modest answers. 
** There t;w no Lineiii:? rhat nf^t in ihe oourt," 
!Utj3 an hidOjrjm. " ibr ihe t^ueen xras disap- 
pointed of ker wish, zo have John Knox in. her 
po-aer." 

Things Trent on veiy qnietlv tor a lon^ time 
after this. Another parliament met in 156ly 
but the Proteatantd were farther off than eTcr 
from e.4tablidhing the Beformation. Marj- was 
d^teriTjined to marry a Catholic hmbond ; to en- 
able her to do this peaceably* she made friends 
with nf>me of the leading Protestants, (not with 
John Knox,) and beguiled them with flatteries 
till the time for action was oyer. 

Mary's husband was a man without principles. 
Ha r/>uld appear to be either a Protestant or a 
i'apist, whichever suited his purpose for a time. 
Homf^iimoK he attended mass, and sometimes went 
to hf^ar Knox preach. Knox was by no means 
^ivori to suiting his discourses to his hearers, 
and tho young king often heard what offended 
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him. So bitter was his dislike, as well as Mary's, 
that they left imdone nothing which might rid 
them of such a troublesome enemy. After a 
long time, they were able to get a proclamation 
passed, prohibiting Knox to preach publicly; 
and this step appeared to his friends so full of 
danger that he was induced to take this oppor- 
tunity for a visit to England, where his two sons 
were living. 

He did not go as a stranger. He carried a 
letter with him from the General Assembly of 
Protestants, stating that he was " a true and 
faithful minister, in doctrine pure and sincere, 
in life and conversation blameless." 

Before Blnox returned to Scotland, unlooked- 
for changes had taken place there. The husband 
Mary had been so obstinately deifermined to many- 
had been cruelly murdered, and it is generally 
believed by her consent and connivance. Gi^he 
queen soon married the man universally believed 
to be his murderer, and in such detestation and 
contempt was this conduct held, that her new 
husband fled for his life, and Mary herself was 
taken prisoner : her infant son was meanwhile 
declared king, and the Earl of Murray appointed 
to manage the affairs of the nation, until he 
should be of age to undertake the government 
himself. 

Mary escaped from her confinement and fled 
to England for refuge. Her cousin Elizabeth, 
the queen of England, to whom she looked, fcvt 
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protection, immediately caused her to be con- 
Bigned to a prison, where she spent nineteen 
dreary years, which ended with her miserable 
death. Those who saw this forlorn and deserted 
princess on the last morning of her wretched 
existence, say that she retained then the self-, 
possession and dignity which marked her in her 
happiest days, and that the beauty which had 
gained so many of her unjust ends in the spring- 
time of her youth and power shone brightly 
through the veil which solitude and affliction 
and years had cast round it. Criminal as her 
conduct had doubtless been, her violent death 
was an act of her cousin Elizabeth's cruelty and 
treachery. Elizabeth hated and despised her, 
not so much for her vices as for her beautiful 
person, her captivating manners, her elegant ac- 
complishments, and her cultivated mind. What 
a hateful thing jealousy is ! 

IMary was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, 
in Northamptonshire, on the 7th of February, 
15S7, in the Jsoth year of her age. 

Knox returned to Scotland to find her son 
crowned with the title of James VI., and the 
principles to the establishment and defence of 
which he had devoted every power and talent of 
his active mind, all but openly acknowledged as 
the national faith. 

A parliament was held soon after the infant 
it/w^'V aiwssion to the throne, andYAvox Vii%\%\.«j^ 
/Ajtt It should begin with the affaxc^ ot t^\\^otl. 
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All the old laws in favour of the Protestant 
religion were secured, and new ones made, and 
it was expressly decreed that no king should in 
future be permitted to ascend the throne unless 
he promised by oath to maintain that faith. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

Knox thought now that his labours were over. 
The Reformed religion was established in Scot- 
land with a security he had never hoped to see, 
and its interests were cared for by the acknow- 
ledged head of the government, " the good 
Regent" Murray. He had long been made 
friends with this excellent man, and looked on 
his accession to the government as the greatest 
blessing with which Scotland could be favoured. 
He began to think of giving up his charge, and 
retiring to the seclusion he would never have 
quitted, but for the convictions which led to the 
commencement of the Reformation. 

All was not well yet. There was still a large 
party attached to the dethroned queen, and op- 
posed to the regency of the Earl of Murray. 
They tried every scheme of annoyance, but find- 
ing the Reformed religion established too firmly 
to be overthrown by stratagem, resolved o\i. ^^- 
curing the death of the EarV. 
Tbo unfortunate Hegent ^^^ tkvtc^^^^^ "^ 
8 * 
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protection, immediately caused her to be con- 
signed to a prison, where she spent nineteen 
dreary years, which ended with her miserable 
death. Those who saw this forlorn and deserted 
princess on the last morning of her wretched 
existence, say that she retained then the self-, 
possession and dignity which marked her in her 
happiest days, and that the beauty which had 
gained so many of her unjust ends in the spring- 
time of her youth and power shone brightly 
through the veil which solitude and affliction 
and years had cast round it. Criminal as her 
conduct had doubtless been, her violent death 
was an act of her cousin Elizabeth's cruelty and 
treachery. Elizabeth hated and despised her, 
not so much for her vices as for her beautiful 
person, her captivating manners, her elegant ac- 
complishments, and her cultivated mind. What 
a hateful thing jealousy is ! 

Mary was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, 
in Northamptonshire, on the 7th of February, 
1587, in the 45th year of her age. 

Ejiox returned to Scotland to find her son 
crowned with the title of James YI., and the 
principles to the establishment and defence of 
which he had devoted every power and talent of 
his active mind, all but openly acknowledged as 
the national faith. 

A parliament was held soon after the infant 
king's accession to the throne, and Knox insisted 
that it should begin with the affairs of religion. 
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All the old laws in favour of the Protestant 
religion were secured, and new ones made, and 
it was expressly decreed that no king should in 
future be permitted to ascend the throne unless 
he promised by oath to maintain that faith. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

Knox thought now that his labours were over. 
The Eeformed religion was established in Scot- 
land with a security he had never hoped to see, 
and its interests were cared for by the acknow- 
ledged head of the government, " the good 
Begent" Murray. He had long been made 
fiiends with this excellent man, and looked on 
his accession to the government as the greatest 
blessing with which Scotland could be favoured. 
He began to think of giving up his charge, and 
retiring to the seclusion he would never have 
quitted, but for the convictions which led to the 
commencement of the Reformation. 

All was not well yet. There was still a large 
party attached to the dethroned queen, and op- 
posed to the regency of the Earl of Murray. 
They tried every scheme of annoyance, but find- 
ing the Reformed religion established too firmly 
to be overthrown by stratagem, resolved on pro- 
curing the death of the Earl. 

The unfortunate Regent was murdered at 

8 * 
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Linlithgow, on the 23rd of January, 1570, and 
this melancholy event occasioned an almost 
universal feeling of regret throughout England 
as well as Scotland. No one mourned like 
Knox. He preached a funeral sermon before a 
congregation of three thousand persons, from 
the words, " Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord," and he as well as his hearers were 
dissolved in tears. So intense was his grief, 
that it occasioned the fit of apoplexy which, 
though it did not immediately cause lus death, 
left his power of speaking much impaired, and 
shortened his passage to the grave. His ene- 
mies rejoiced in his affliction, for they thought 
that his tongue was for ever silenced, but the 
very sabbath after it fell upon him he was led into 
the pulpit, and his sermon showed that, however 
enfeebled his body was, his giant mind had lost 
none of its strength. He continued to preach 
regularly until laid aside entirely by his dying 
sickness. His last illness was long and tedious, 
but the God he had so zealously honoured in his 
life was abundantly magnified and glorified in 
his death. His grave was thronged by weeping 
thousands, and one who stood by it paid this 
just tribute to his memory^ — " There," said he, 
" lies one who never feared the face of man." 

An endeared friend of Knox, who was with 
him throughout the closing scene of his life, 
a/ier giving an account of it, »aya — ^' La. thia 
manner departed this man of Gtii*, t\i€>\^^>i o/l 
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Scotland, the comfort of tlie Churcli, the mirror 
of godliness, and pattern and example to all true 
ministers, in puri^ of life, in soundness of doc- 
trine, and boldness in reproving wickedness. 
One who cared not for the favour of men, how 
great soever they were." And again, " If I were 
to attempt to set forth what dexterity in teach- 
ing, what boldness in reproving, what hatred of 
wickedness was in him, it would be as if one 
held a candle to let men see the sun, seeing that 
all men know his virtues." 

Knox died at Edinburgh, in November, 1572, 
in the 67th year of his age. 

Is there no child who has read this little 
history who wishes to catch John Knox's spirit, 
and live and die as he did? I will tell you how 
you may fit yourself for this. The child who 
performs his small daily duties conscientiously, 
who makes consistently the small sacrifices which 
every day demands from us, will be the man to 
whom it will be natural and easy to fulfil great 
duties and make great sacrifices. 

You think, perhaps, that John Knox's work 
is done. It is true we worship Q-od under our 
own vine and fig-tree, and none dare to make 
us afraid ; but perfect liberty, in the Scripture 
sense of the word, is not ours yet. The young 
people of the present day will soon be men and 
women, and on them a great work will fall. I. 
do not think this work wiW. \)fe ^'ntoxsl^dJ^ qv^J^^^ 
the rich or noble. It wiQ. \)© \m^«^^'^'«s^^^^'^ 
St 
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Qod has enlightened, minds He has trained^ 
hearts He has softened, who will do His work. 
He knows none of our distinctions of rank, 
^sk Him to soften your heart, and enlighten 
your mind, that you may devote your youthful 
powers to His service ; so shall you be blessed 
indeed. 



A HISTORY 



THE INQUISITION. 



CHAPTER I. 



PEESECXJTION has not been confined to any 
particular age or sect. It is not the result 
of any particiilar form of belief. We must not 
seek its cause in the tenets of any church, how- 
ever false its foundation. Its seat is the hiunan 
heart. Look into your own : the seeds of per- 
secution are there. 

I am going to teU you of the places where 
frightful forms of torture were practised, in mis- 
taken and wicked zeal, upon persons differing 
from their tormentors in the manner of religious 
worship. But do not, while you read it, fancy 
that the men who executed these brutalities had 
hearts of enormous and now unknown wicked- 
ness. No, young reader, the worst and most 
cruel persecutor was once an innocent little 
child ; but as he grew up, every evil propensity 
of his naturally wicked heart was cherished in- 
stead of checked, and he lived surrounded by 
bad influences. The \er^ \io^ ^V-c^ ^%a^ ^^^ssa.^ 
and who would recoW m>Ai\iOTtc$t ^o\ss.*0^^^'st- 



^/i 
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petration of a small act of cruelty, might, under 
some discipline, become an Inquisitor. 

Do not say, " Lord, I thank thee that I am 
not as other men, or even as this publican;" 
but humble yourself in the dust before the 
God of mercy, who has put so many restraints 
around you, and invited you so lovingly to Him- 
self, that for you to increase in wickedness is 
an act of singular contempt of Divine forbear- 
ance. 

Civilization, education, and public opinion 
have made the fire, and the rack, and the thumb- 
screw, things to t-ell of, not to see ; but there is 
active persecution stiU. There is the sneer, and 
the taunt, and the bitter look, and more than 
these, among God's professing people. 

Let us ask the great Head of the Church to 
establish peace in every part of it, by implanting 
simple faith in the atonement of Christ in the 
heiirt of each individual member : then brother 
will no more war with brother about the outward 
forms of confessing his faith. Sects and parties 
wiU be done away, and persecution be for ever 
unknown. 

The most terrible form of persecution ever 
known was the combined result of sectarian 
bigotry and gross superstition : I mean the in- 
quisition. Its frightful walls enclosed the liv- 
ing graves of thousands. The young and lovely, 
the mature and robust, the in&rm aad old> 
''tliered and died there in tremendous ^oVVtev^Ae, 
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amidst tortures too great to tell,'impitied and 
unknown. 

The operation of its cruel laws turned men 
into demons, and filled with secret panic every 
heart within their influence. 

In the next chapter I will begin to tell you 
how it arose, flourished, and declined. 



CHAPTER II. 

An almost universal darkness clouded the world 
in the twelfth century, and the popular ignorance 
was used by the Popes as a great means for the 
establishment of their unrighteous power. They 
taught the people that God had bestowed on 
them the attributes which belong to Deity alone ; 
and, with blind superstition, multitudes were 
deceived by the impious lie. 

There were some who ventured to dispute the 
right of the Pope to this power ; but if they did 
so much as open their mouths they were pun- 
ished with great severity ; and, as few men have 
courage to be martyrs, the number of those who 
stood up for the honour of the King of kings 
became less and less. 

But even then God had a faithful remnant. 
There were a few men who had never beofe tkss^ 
knee to Baal ; and as ttiey «»«:^ >jJaa\5i^<5>\5«»^^ 
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protection, immediately caused her to be con- 
signed to a prison, where she spent nineteen 
dreary years, which ended with her miserable 
death. Those who saw this forlorn and deserted 
princess on the last morning of her wretched 
existence, say that she retained then the self-, 
possession and dignity which marked her in her 
happiest days, and that the beauty which had 
gained so many of her unjust ends in the spring- 
time of her youth and power shone brightly 
through the veil which solitude and affliction 
and years bad cast round it. Criminal as her 
conduct had doubtless been, her violent death 
was an act of her cousin Elizabeth's cruelty and 
treachery. Elizabeth hated and despised her, 
not so much for her vices as for her beautiful 
person, her captivating manners, her elegant ac- 
complishments, and her cultivated mind. "What 
a hateful thing jealousy is ! 

Mary was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, 
in Northamptonshire, on the 7th of February, 
1587, in the 45th year of her age. 

Ejiox returned to Scotland to find her son 
crowned with the title of James VI., and the 
principles to the establishment and defence of 
which he had devoted every power and talent of 
his active mind, all but openly acknowledged as 
the national faith. 

A parliament was held soon after the infant 
A/n^^'s accession to the throne, andlLiio^ Yosv&t^^ 
^Aat it should begin with the affairs oi Te\\^OTv, 
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All the old laws in favour of the Protestant 
religion were secured, and new ones made, and 
it was expressly decreed that no king should in 
future be permitted to ascend the throne unless 
he promised by oath to maintain that faith. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

Knox thought now that his labours were over. 
The Reformed religion was estabUshed in Scot- 
land with a security he had never hoped to see, 
and its interests were cared for by the acknow- 
ledged head of the government, " the good 
Eegent" Murray. He had long been made 
friends with this excellent man, and looked on 
his accession to the government as the greatest 
blessing with which Scotland could be favoured. 
He began to think of giving up his charge, and 
retiring to the seclusion he would never have 
quitted, but for the convictions which led to the 
commencement of the Reformation. 

All was not well yet. There was still a large 
party attached to the dethroned queen, and op- 
posed to the regency of the Earl of Murray. 
They tried every scheme of annoyance, but find- 
ing the Reformed religion established too firmly 
to be overthrown by stratagem, resolved on ^ra- 
curing the death of the "EaTV. 
The unfortunate Hegeut ^-aa xcwx^^b^^^ -^ 
8 * 
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the Inquisitors ; and the unhappy offender found 
himself a prisoner, without hope of justice, or 
release, or sympathy. Some persons lingered 
twenty, thirty, and forty years, in these wretch- 
ed prisons. 

Sometimes there were public executions. 
Such a one was called an Auto-da-Fe, The 
mother might see her daughter, the father his 
son, among the unhappy criminals doomed to 
be burned to death ; but they dared not weep 
and lament, for at their elbow, in the guise of 
a friend, there might be an agent of the Inqiiisi- 
tion. Distrust spread in families, and men lived 
in society alone. 



CHAPTER III. 

In many countries where tribunals of the In- 
quisition were set up they were soon driven 
out ; but in Spain, unhappy Spain, they found 
for centuries a resting-place. I think many of 
my young readers know very little of geography 
and history, so before I go any further I wiU 
tell them a little about that country, and where 
it is. 

Spain lies very much to the south of England. 
The sun sheds there its most fertilizing beams. 
J^s soil 18 nchly productive •, irm^a asi^ Alo^^t^ 
TrAjch lire with us only by caxeiu^ ^eix^m^ ^o^ 
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there in wild profusion. Yet the land is deso- 
late. Fields, which the labourer nesd only to 
sow to reap an abundant harvest, are untilled. 
Vines, whose grapes yield the richest wines, are 
undressed or trodden down. Where God has 
put the means for plenty men perish. And 
why P Spain has been the seat of continual war. 
Not the war of one nation with a distant nation, 
which is bad and dreadful enough, but of coun- 
trymen with countrymen; men who ought to 
have the same interests standing up to kill each 
other, with hatred and revenge in their hearts. 
Nothing darkens men's minds, and withers 
their affections, and destroys their property, 
like war. 

To find the reason why Spain has become 
what she is we must look back centuries ; to 
the time when the priesthood of the Eoman 
Church wrapped the cloak of superstition round 
the mind of the people, and established the In- 
quisition so firmly that it took centuries to root 
it out. 

Its laws, rigorous everywhere, were fright- 
fully severe there. Its agents were sworn to 
obedience and secrecy. "When a person was to 
be apprehended no notice was given him, and 
he was generally arrested either in the night or 
in a solitary walk. 

On his being carried to the Inquisition, the fir&t 

step was to bring him "betoTe ^'Ci '■^^%^'%*-» "^oSs. 

require bim to declare ttve am\ii -^\^0o^^'^^^^ 

9* 
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fallen under the displeasure of the Soly Office^ 
— and promises were held out to him, that if he 
confessed all, and told the names of his Mends, 
whom he knew to be guilty of heresy, he should 
be immediately pardoned and released. Multi- 
tudes of unhappy persons were drawn into this 
snare, confessed sins they had never committed, 
and involved friends who but for them might 
have lived in security ; — ^but pardon or release 
never came. 

Many people would not answer. They were 
then removed, and brought twice more before 
the judges. If they still refused to reveal any- 
thing, they were tortured in the most dreadful 
manner, and thrown into cells damp and loath- 
some, where some died, and others lingered long 
enough to be carried out and burned at one of 
the public executions. A father was sitting one 
evening in cheerful conversation with his family, 
when he was beckoned out of the room, and 
never heard of or seen again for twenty years, 
when one of his sons recognized him among the 
wretched objects in the train of the Inquisitors 
at an auto-da-f^. 

I do not think it will be instructive to you, 
or good for you, to be told about the tortures of 
the Inquisition, but before I go further I will 
describe to you an auto-da-fe. I will not do it 
in my own words, but will copy it from the book 
in which I read it. 

" In the procession of the auto-da-fe," says 
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Dr Geddes, "the monks of the order of St 
Dominic walk first. These cany the standard 
of the Inquisition, bearing on the one side the 
picture of St Dominic himself, curiously 
wrought in needlework, and on the other the 
figure of the cross, between those of an olive 
branch and a naked sword, with the motto, 
* Justice and mercy.' Immediately after the 
Dominicans come the penitents, dressed in black 
coats, without sleeves, barefooted, and with 
wax candles in their hands. Among them, the 
principal offenders wear the infamous dress 
called the sanbenito. Next come the penitents 
who have narrowly escaped the punishment of 
death ; and these have fiames painted upon their 
garments or benitoes, but with the points of 
the flames turned downwards, importing that 
they have been saved, * yet so as by fiire.' Next 
come the negative and the relapsed, the wretches 
who are doomed to the stake : these also have 
flames upon their dress, but pointing upward. 
After the negative and the relapsed come the 
guilty and the impenitent, or those who have 
been convicted of heresy, and who persist in it ; 
and these, besides the flames pointing upwards, 
have their picture (drawn for that purpose a few 
days before) upon their breasts, with dogs, ser- 
pents, &c., all with open mouths, painted about 
it. This part of the procession is closed by a 
number of individuals carrying the figures of 
those who have died in heresy, or larg<a <i?Mi«^'^^ 
9t 
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painted black and marked with serpents and 
dogs, containing their bones dug out of their 
graves, in order that they may be reduced to 
ashes. A troop of familiars on horseback follow 
the prisoners ; and after these come the subor- 
dinate Inquisitors, and other functionaries of 
the Holy Office, upon mules: and last of all 
comes the Inquisitor-general himself, in a rich 
dress, mounted upon a white horse, and attended 
by all the nobility who are not employed as 
familiars in the procession. The train moves 
slowly along, the great bell of the cathedral 
tolling at proper intervals. 

" At the place of execution stakes are set up 
according to the number of the sufferers. They 
are usually about twelve feet in height, and at 
the bottom of each there is placed a consider- 
able quantity of dry furze. The negative and 
the relapsed are first strangled at the stake, and 
afterwards burnt. The convicted and the im- 
penitent, or the professed, as they are otherwise 
called, are burnt alive. To these certain Jesuits, 
who are appointed to attend them, address many 
exhortations, imploring them to be reconciled to 
the Church of Eome, but commonly without 
effect. The executioner therefore ascends and 
turns the prisoners off from the ladder, upon a 
small board fastened to the stake, within half a 
yard of the top. The furze at the bottom of 
the stake is then set on fire ; but as the sufferers 
ore raised to the height of ten feet above the 
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ground, the flame seldom reaches beyond their 
knees, so that they really are roasted, and not 
burnt to death. Yet, though there cannot be a 
more lamentable spectacle than this, it is beheld 
by people of both sexes, and of all ages, with 
the utmost demonstration of joy — a bull feast, 
or a farce, being dull entertainments compared 
with an auto-da-f6.'* 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Spain was not the Only country where the spirit 
of the Inquisition flourished. Catholicism is 
remarkable for suiting its discipline to the habits 
and characters of different nations. I have 
heard that many English Catholics who visit 
Eome, scarcely know their own belief in its 
strange dress. It has always been so. The 
. impetuous and frivolous characters of the Spanish 
people gave a different colour to Popish perse- 
cution, but it was as severe and terrible in Eng- 
land as anywhere else. Before I go further, it 
will not be out of place to give you a short ac- 
count of the state of religious parties in Eng- 
land in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The immense success of the Papal tyranny 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Pope's 
dominions, made them so greedy of power, and 
so exacting in their requirements, that thevaa^t 
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potent kings became nothing but slaves at the 
footstool of the Eoman throne, and their subjects 
equally the slaves of the bishops and clergy. 
This subjection was carried to a fearful extent 
in England. Historians tell us that there were 
five times as many taxes paid to the Pope as to 
the king; and besides this, the country was 
drained of all its wealth by the superstition of 
multitudes of persons, who were continually 
travelling to Rome, and leaving all they pos- 
sessed there in payment for pretended forgive- 
ness of sins, or in the purchase of some wicked 
cheat on their ignorance. The Inquisition was 
established in England in 1217. 

The avarice of the Pope filled England with 
discontent, and many attempts were made by 
the parliament to conciliate the court of Borne, 
but without effect. Continual failure made their 
cause ten times worse. 

In the midst of the universal darkness of the 
country, a light appeared where we should least ^ 
expect to see it, in one of the Professors of Ox- 
ford College. 

John Wickliff's opinions appear to be the 
same as those held by the more successful re- 
formers of later years ; but the state of litera- 
ture in those dark ages was so defective, that 
we have very little authentic information on the 
subject. He was several times, by the Pope's 
command, brought before the councils, and 
threatened with banishment, excommunication, 
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aud death ; hut he died peaceahly in his own 
house at Lutterworth, in 1384, just as he had 
finished translating the Bihle. 

John Wickliflfs spirit did not die with him. 
His opinions were encouraged by some of the 
greatest men in the country, and we are told, on 
the best authority, that in a few years half the 
English people became Lollards, as his disciples 
were called ; and the same historian, who was a 
great enemy to Wickliff and the LoUards, says 
that as Wickliff excelled all the most learned 
men of the age, so the preachers of his opinions 
were more powerful than all their opponents. I 
am sorry I cannot give a very good account of 
the Lollards. They preached so powerfully, and 
their faith was so reasonable, that multitudes em- 
braced it, and grew very bold in saying what 
they thought. The clergy, alarmed at the pro- 
gress of opinions so dangerous to their interests, 
induced the king to insist on the great men who 
favoured them withdrawing , their protection. 
Having no desire for the glory of martyrdom, 
they were easily persuaded to do this, and many 
of the Lollard preachers returned to the bosom 
of the church they had professed to despise, and 
the cause was rendered contemptible, not because 
its adherents were reduced in numbers, but that 
the defection of its timid friends cast suspicion 
on all. 

How many people do what is right more from 
the force of circumstances than right motives! 
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It is a great blessing to be situated so that cir- 
cumstances favour the exhibition of right prin- 
ciples : but even if we are, we should continually 
examine ourselves, to find out whether the prin- 
ciples we perhaps make a boast of, would be as 
precious if we held them at the price of perse- 
cution and death. If a time of persecution for 
the faith as we hold it were to come, what mul- 
titudes of young persons would fall off! Per- 
haps you would ; just because you do not know 
the foundation of your belief. Take nothing 
for granted. Examine what you hear and read. 
Decide for the right, and pray for faith to de- 
fend it. 



CHAPTEE V. 

The power of the Inquisitors was so curtailed 
in England, and the countries on the northern 
continent of Europe, and so utterly destroyed 
by the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
that there is very little to tell ; but in Spain it 
has been for centuries a leading subject in the 
history of the countr}'. The insolence of the 
Inquisitors was greater, and the prisons more 
filled, in the latter end of the sixteenth and 
commencement of the seventeenth centuries 
than at any other time. 
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This horrible tribunal was not only permitted, 
but sanctioned by the government. Every year 
it celebrated its auto-da-f6, and the king was 
present, seated on a throne of state, in a con- 
spicuous part of the arena. !Prom twenty to 
forty human beings were sacrificed on every oc- 
casion of this kind. These cruelties and bar- 
barities went on a great many years, and they 
were never put a stop to by authority. They 
gradually decreased, as refinement and education 
■ became more extended. In the beginning of the 
present century the torch of freedom was lighted 
in Spain, but lighted only to be extinguished, 
and leave the darkness greater than before. A 
council of patriots declared the existence of the 
Inquisition inconsistent with the rights of a 
people determined to be free, and for a time it 
was abolished. When the prison at Madrid was 
thrown open, twenty-one prisoners were found 
in it, and it is very remarkable that not one knew 
either the offence with which he was charged, or 
the name of the city in which he was confined. 
It is to be lamented the Inquisition was not 
wholly abolished. Ferdinand the Seventh soon 
re-established it, and though the spirit of the 
Inquisitors was the same, public opinion pre- 
vented the atrocities practised in darker ages. 

Spain is at this moment the most unhappy 
and degraded country in Europe. She takes 
more pains to prevent the light of other lands 
shining upon her darkness than would be re- 
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quired to cultivate her neglected fields, and en- 
lighten the more neglected understaiidings of 
her unhappy children. 



Thus have I imperfectly finished what I began 
without due consideration. I did not know 
how little there is to tell, apart from the horrible 
cruelties of the Inquisitors, which are not good 
for children to read about. 

Imperfectly as the story has been told, it has 
a lesson we may remember with profit. A lesson 
of gratitude to Him who bestows his favours on 
the evil and the good, and who has given us, 
who deserve no more than the unhappy Span- 
iards, a blessing they are ignorant of, the bless- 
ing of living in a free and peaceful country. 
You have so many blessings, that you forget 
them all. O rouse yourself, not only to grati- 
tude, but to active service. Show that you value 
the freedom you possess, by an anxiety that 
others should value it too. 



n 



NEW ENGLAND. 



INTEODTJCTION. 



IN a number of the" " Teaciier's Offering " last 
year, a short article appeared called " The 
Pilgrim fathers." Do you remember it ? Turn 
to it. You will find it is an account of a little 
band of devoted men, who took up their abodiB 
on the desolate shores of New England, that 
they might give a name and place to the great 
principles which had taken root in their minds. 

The history of New England is very interest- 
ing to those who hold in peace and security the 
opinions for which our nonconforming fathers 
sacrificed their homes and fortunes. It is inter- 
esting to every student of the himian heart. 

You will expect to read a pleasing account of 
the love, and unity, and usefolness of the emi- 
grants who embarked on this holy mission. But 
instead of this, what a story it is ! So full of 
envy, and bitterness, and all uncharitableness, 
that it is not much talked about by the descend- 
ants of these erring, but faithful men. 

It is not right to tell a story aU on one aide, 
10* 
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The Bible does not do this. It records Abra- 
ham's falsehood as well as his faith — Peter's 
denial, as well as his ardent love. You are not 
to condemn the men who went to New England, 
as false professors, because so many sins and 
follies were mixed up with their profession. 
Neither are you to condemn the system of 
religious discipline they upheld, because they 
did it so feebly. Unfaithful as many people 
think they were, they did this one thing, — ^they 
sowed the seeds of religious liberty on America's 
barren shore. 

I have seen a great many excellent and intel- 
ligent nonconformists, who know nothing of 
New England beyond the fact that some of their 
persecuted countrymen settled there, to enjoy 
the religious liberty they were denied at home. 
They are quite uninformed about their proceed- 
ings there, and the sorrow and disappointment 
in which many of them died. Gl^he reason for 
this is, that there are so few books on the 
subject, and the best of them are difficult of 
access. 

This little narrative is designed to remedy 
this defect, as far as children are concerned. If 
it awaken in one mind a desire to know more, 
and lead one child to seek out the history where 
it is better told, I shall not think my time and 
pains wasted. May all learn to imitate what 
is good and right in the course of these Chris- 
tian men, and avoid what is mean and wrong, 



though it appear in characters otherwise holy 
and lovely. 



CHAPTBE L 

The beginning of the state of things which 
caused New England to be peopled with Chris- 
tian men was in this way. The Protestants who 
fled from England during the persecution of 
Queen Mary, took refuge in various cities on 
the continent, of course giving the preference 
to those in which their own views of religious 
truth prevailed. They staid there till Mary- 
died, and then most of them resumed, because 
her sister Elizabeth was known to be more 
liberal, for she was a Protestant* 

Now, you will see that these men, when they 
left England, and found Christian friends in 
foreign lands, would naturally get very much at- 
tached to the communities of which they were 
parts J and so it was^ therefore, partly from in* 
stiQct, partly conviction, the exiles severally em- 
bracedthe different doctrines and forms of govern- 
ment of the foreign churches with which they had 
connected themselves. On their retiun to Eng- 
land, they at once attempted a reformation in the 
Established Church. Different as were their 
views on many doctrines, and unformed as their 
notions were of the order in which a Christian 
lO-V 
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community should be regulated, they agreed in 
this one thing, that whatever opinions men had, 
they ought to enjoy and exercise them freely. 
They did not object to the doctrines of the 
Established Church so much as its ceremonies, 
and accordingly many of the puritan ministers 
introduced into their public services the simple 
forms of the Genevese church. Elizabeth and 
her ministers, alarmed at the loss of power in- 
volved in these proceedings, made some tyran- 
nical laws, requiring each minister of religion, 
under pain of severe penalties, to conduct his 
public worship according to a prescribed form ; 
and more than this, rendering it necessary for 
him to sign a declaration of. his belief that the 
queen was supreme, and the thirty-nine articles 
of the faith of the Church of England in every 
respect agreeable to the word of Q-od. The 
puritan ministers had no objection to sign the 
first, but they refused the second. For this re- 
fusal many suffered imprisonment and death; 
those who were not treated so severely as this, 
were deprived of their livings; but, says an 
historian,* " These methods were so far ^from 
healing the wounds of the Church, that they 
widened them ; for the people would not desert 
their silenced ministers, but followed them into 
the fields and woods, and private houses, where 
they could meet without notice or observance." 

♦ Neal— History of New England. 
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■ There was one sect of the puritans visited 
with more bitter persecution than any other; 
these were the Brownists, so called because Mr 
Brown was the first preacher of their doctrines. 
They dissented not only from the ceremonies, 
but from many of the doctrines, of the Estab- 
lished Church. The Independents and Baptists 
of the present day hold the same opinions, with 
a few alterations. I have not rootn to tell you 
half their sufferings — how.they were brought 
before the unrighteous tribunals . of the Star 
Chamber, and without a jury sentenced to im- 
prisonment and death-r?Jipw they were kept in 
prison without any trial, and died from starva- 
tion and neglect, in dungeonet as dismal as those 
.of the frightful Inquisition — how those who 
were spared such trials as these, were made 
miserable in their homes and ruinod in their 
business. 

There was one little congregation of Brown- 
ists with which our story has more to do than 
any other. Its members had been visited with 
every form of Star-chamber persecution, and 
those who survived it at the end of seven years 
resolved to remove their families to a country 
where they might worship God as they liked, 
in peace and security. Accordingly, they 
gathered up the remnants of their broken for- 
tunes, put them in one common stock, and ac- 
companied by their minister, Mr Robinson, 
took leave of England for ever, and settled at 
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Leyden, a town in Holland. They were sturdy, 
truth-loving men, these early nonconformists ! •' 



I 



CHAPTER n. 

The nonconformists did well in Holland* They 
bought a little chapel in Leyden, and established 
their own form of worship in it. They worked 
at the trades they had learned in England, and 
prosperity smiled on them again; but theit 
children grew up and formed acquiaintances and 
connexions in Dutch families, and forgot *the 
English language and English customs. Under 
this state of things, it is plain, English nonconi- 
formity must be quite extinguished. The puri- 
tans sam^this. They had sacrificed some of 
their ddSubest affections for it; they had very 
little nibre to give, and thought if they kept 
that little back, the principles they had paid 
so dearly for would die in a foreign land. They 
consulted together, and, as one has beautifully 
and shortly told it, " determined on settling in 
the New "World. Black, untamed forests are 
there, arid wild, savage creatures ; but not so 
cruel as Star-chamber hangmen. They thought 
the earth would yield them food, if they tilled it 
honestly ; and they should be left in peace, 
worshipping in what they thought the true, not 
^e JdoJatroua way." 
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The part of America, they . fixed upon was 
New England. This territory was the property 
of the English government, but it was of no use 
because no one had at present been able to make 
a settlement there. Mr Robinson's congrega- 
tion once more united their little means, purr 
chased one vessel and hired another, and set out 
on the hazardous expedition. . Neal gives a long 
account of the solemnity of their departure. 
He has long extracts from the parting sermon 
and prayer of their minister, who. did not go 
with them, and they show a beautiful spirit of 
Christian liberty. Men knew very Httle then 
about Christian liberty, so that we admire such 
words more than if they were spoken now. 

It were vain to try and teU. you half the suf- 
ferings endured by these poor people, either 
during their unfortunate .voyage, .when they 
were, through unforeseen disappointment, crowd- 
ed together in one small ship; or when they 
landed on a desolate shore, in the beginning of 
winter, in enfeebled health, with an almost ex- 
hausted stock of provisions. They called the 
place where, after great hardships and dangers, 
they contrived to land, New Plymouth. In 
two or three months more than fifty active men 
had died from* privation and cold. Think of these 
death-beds. Cannot you make a picture in your 
own mind of the sadness and sorrow of some of 
these ? . And why were they so sad and sorrow- 
ful ? They were not brought into such circum- 
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stances through their own misconduct — ^no ! 
'principle was dearer to them than life. 

Death is a very common thing — so common, 
that few, even of those who regard it solemnly, 
see the depths of its solemnity. "We hear of 
some friend who, as it i» said, has " died in a 
decline." It would do us good to make a pic- 
ture of that sick room — ^to see the weary, resti 
less invalid, week after week, and month after 
month — ^the daily and nightly watch- — ^the pain, 
and fatigue, and languor — ^the damps of death, 
and the closing eye— the inanimate body, the 
coffin, the grave, and the lonely home. When 
you hear any one is dead, dead, make a picture 
like this in your mind, and how solemn death 
will appear. 

But these pilgrims' death-beds in the wintry 
wilderness! Poor people; they were brought 
up in warm, cheerful, comfortable English homes, 
and they gave them up, and died in wretched 
huts, that scarce protected them from the pierc- 
ing cold — ^what for ? 

"What sought they thus afer ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, — the spoils of war ? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine. . 

" Ay, call it holy ground I 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained what there they found — 

FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD." . 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PuBiNQ the winter the enugrants received great 
additions to their numbers from their native 
land, and other settlements began to be formed 
in different parts of New England. The original 
inhabitants of the country were copper-coloured 
savages, North American Indians we call them. 
The emigrants saw nothing of them for a long 
time, but at last they received a visit, and a 
strange visit it must have be^i ; for the Indians 
were tail men, without clothing, except a piece 
of leather round their . waists. Their hair was 
cut short in front, but hung downvery long be- 
hind, and was stuck all over with bright feathers. 
Their faces were painted, and then oiled. Gl^he 
highest in rank wore a wild cat*s skin on their 
arms, and the very chief of aU was ornamented' 
with a necklace of fish-bones. They carried bows 
and arrows, and had a Httle case of tobacco 
fastened to their backs. Their interview with 
the English was. very peaceable, and these chiefs 
continued good friends to the settlers as long as 
they lived: one of them; in his dying illness 
prayed that he might go to the " English man's 
God in heaven." 

Hitherto the emigrants had only met for wor- 
ship in each other's houses; but as their pros- 
pects became brighter they formed themselves 
into a distinct society, calling it a Chiu'ch, 
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Each person who desired to partake of the 
Lord's Supper was required in the presence of 
the whole community to make a profession, and 
sign a covenant, of which these are some of the 
clauses. 

" We covenant with our Lord, and one with 
another ; we do bind ourselves, in the presence 
of Ghod, to walk together in all his ways, ac- 
cording as he is pleased to reveal himself in the 
word of truth." 

" "We promise to walk with our brethren with 
all watchfulness and tenderness, avoiding jea- 
lousies and suspicions,' and backbitings, censur- 
ings, provokings, secret risings of spirit against 
them; but in all offences to follow the rule of 
pur Lord Jesus Christ, and to bear and forbear, 
givei and forgive, as he^ has taught us." 

" "We bind burselvies to study the advance- 
ment of the gospel in truth and peace, not lay- 
ing a stumblingblock before any, and so to con-' 
verse as to avoid the very appearance of evil. 
. " Promising to the best of our ability to teach 
our children and servants the knowledge of Gk)d 
and of his will, that they may' serve him also r 
^nd all this, not by. any strength of our own, 
but by the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood we 
desire may sprinkle this our covenant, made in 
our name." 

All this was very good, but while the colonies 
were but just formed, the emigrants in Massa- 
chusetts began to sliow the yeiy spirit which had 
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. driven them from England. As the prosperity 
of the settlements increased, many persons went 
there with the hope of improving their fortunes. 
Amongst these were two brothers from Eng- 
land, who, not approving the discipline of the 
Independent churches, complained to the gover- 
nor that they were departing from the order of 
the Church of England. The governor appealed 
to the ministers, who replied that, having suf- 
fered much in England for their nonconformity, 
and having left to enjoy their own principles 
peaceably, they could not and would not be re- 
strained in a foreign land ; and, says an histo- 
rian, " the two brothers, not being satisfied, and 
endeavouring to raise a mutiny, were sent back 
to England by the return of the same ships that 
brought them over." 

This was wrong. We see by it that bigotry 
and injustice do not belong to any one set of 
opinions, but proceed from the fountain-head of 
evil, the human heart. We might suppose that,' 
much as these men had suffered for freedom of 
action, their charity woidd be boundless. But 
no ; so overwhelming was the love of ascend- 
ancy, and so little confidence had they in the 
Value of their principles, that instead of leaving 
their opponents to be convinced by their holy 
life and example, or allowing them still to differ 
in brotherly love, they foolishly and meanly used 
the petty power given them by circumstances, 
and sent them away. 

11 
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Guard against bigotry. I do not mean tbat • 
you are to be all things to all men. Far from 
it. Have fixed principles. Maintain them 
without wavering, but do not despise or injure 
those who differ from you. The time will come 
when all such distinctions will be done away, 
but the uncharitable sin wiU remain recorded by 
an Almighty pen. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Now that we are on the subject of the flettlOTs'- 
intolerance, it will be well for you to know. 
something of a man, whose memory is even 
now dishonoured more from ignorance of the. 
facts of his history than an intention to do him 
injustice. 

Roger "Williams was bom in "Wales, and edu-. 
cated in the University of Oxford. Having, 
embraced the doctrines of the puritans, he emi- 
grated to the newly.formed colony of Massa- 
chusetts. He was a young man with an iron 
soul, and did not fear to declare what he be-, 
lieved to be truth, when he knew that liberty or- 
life was the price he should be asked to pay for 
it. He sacrificed his home and prospects to rid 
himself of persecution ; and s0e how he succeed- 
ed. His disappointment was extreme, to find, 
on reaching New England, that the puritans had 
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establislied their religious societies on the very 
principles they had dissented from in the mother- 
country. Eoger "Williams said publicly he 
thought this wrong, and that he did not think 
the civil magistrates had any right to interfere 
in the formation of churches ; nor did he believe 
that a government ought to punish offences com- 
mitted against the first table, that is, the first 
five commandments. He contended that such 
power belongs alone to God ; and that men 
ought to enjoy perfect liberty in their religious 
opinions and forms of worship ; and he said 
that to punish men for matters of conscience 
was persecution. 

His expressions were received with as much 
violence and bitterness as had actuated^ the 
members of the old Star Chamber, so that Mr 
Williams removed to New Plymouth ; but he 
only stayed two years, for he found the Chris- 
tians there as intolerant as those in Massachu- 
setts. He returned to Salem, the town where 
he at first lived. His piety, learning, and elo- 
quence made him greatly loved Mid esteemed by 
those of the emigrants whose principles had not 
been corrupted by the exercise of power, and he 
was immediately chosen as a minister. So much 
offence did this choice give, that when his con- 
gregation petitioned the authorities for a grant 
of land, (a thing quite apart from religion,) their 
petition was rejected, for no other reason but 
because Mr Williams was their pastor. 
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Hit friends continued to adliefe to liim in 
spite of all, which so annoyed the leading men 
of the colony, that the j summoned Mr Williams 
before a council, and, because thej were not 
satisfied with his professions, ordered him to 
leare the colony in six months. A purpose 
meanwhile was formed bj his faithful flock, of 
departing with him and forming a new settle- 
ment ; but when this came to the knowledge of 
the governors, an order was given for his arrest, 
which he only evaded by a hasty escape into the 
wilderness. 

'* Ood ordain'd that he shotQd brave the cold 
Of howling wilderncM and winter drear, 
And of red savages protection pray 
From Christian men — more savage far than they.". 

It appears to mo that Eoger "Williams is 
more to be honoured for his fearless advocacy of 
his views of truth in Massachusetts than in 
England. Just for this reason. — In England 
he followed in the train of many great and good 
men — ^the evils against which he complained 
were enormous, and the way of escape from them 
clearly made out, for the New England colonies 
were beginning to flourish. In America the 
case was different. He differed with friends 
and brethren — men on whose side his deepest 
sympathies were enlisted, for they had suffered 
in a common cause. The way of escape from 
this was not so very plain, but God made it out, 
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and SO lie always will make out a way for those 
who put simple trust in Him.. What a good 
thing it would be always to walk in what appears 
to be the path of duty, and trust David's ex- 
perience, " I have never seen the righteous foi*- 
saken.'* 

He did not forsake Roger "Williams, for He 
made the red Indians his protectors and 
friends, and he died at a good old age, in the 
settlement he formed at Rhode Island, on the 
Independent principles of his noble and gener- 
ous heart. 

The Indians venerated him j his own people 
loved him as a friend and brother ; and even his 
old enemies at Salem lived to find him a useful 
and powerful assistant ; for his tact and bene- 
volence won over the Indians, so that they made 
large concessions of land to the Massachusetts' 
colonists. 

We leave thdse facts with you to draw a pro- 
per inference from^ for we think you do not 
want to be shown the yight and wrong of this 
story. 



CHAPTEE V. 

In England things grew worse and worse ; 
" For," says an historian, " the archbishop pro- 
secuted the puritans with the utmost rigour^ 
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oppressing them in all quarters of the land^ 
and encouraged the vilest of the people to 
turn informers against them. If a sober, con- 
scientious minister ventured to reprove one of 
his parishioners for drunkenness, or refused 
him the sacrament, he was certainly derived 
of his living, imprisoned, and his family 
ruined. Men were not suffered to com- 
plain, nor publish their hardships to the world. 
To censure the proceedings of the. Star Cham- 
ber, nay, to pity the sufferers, was an unpardon;- 
able crime. The sufferings of Bastwick, Bur- 
;tbn, and Prynne, this year, are a proof of this. 
Por publislung books against the hierarchy of 
the Church they were sentenced each to pay five 
hundred pounds to the king, to stand in the 
pillory, with the loss of their ears, and were 
afterwards banished to several remote islands, 
where they were kept close prisoners, and no 
access of friends allowed them.*' 

It is not wonderful that the persecuted puri^ 
tans escaped in great numbers to New England.; 
but an unexpected trial now opened to them. 
The government issued a proclamation with this 
intention, — " To restrain the disorderly trans- 
porting of his Majesty's subjects to the plant- 
ations of America, without a licence from his 
Majesty's commissioners ;" and the next day an 
order was made, " That the Lord Treasurer of 
England should take speedy and effectual means 
, to stop eight ships now in the river Thames pre- 
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pared* to go for New England, and should like- 
wise give order for putting on land all passen- 
gers and provisions intended for the voyage." 
In spite of this, a great many puritans did man- 
age to reach New England, so many that the 
colonies were quite overstocked, and a new one 
was formed, called New Haven, being the fourth 
of five established within twenty years after the 
first landing of the English at New Plymouth. 
These colonies were known by the . names of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Haven, and Bhode- Island. 

In looking over the history which succeeds 
this period, it is diflSlcultto know what to select, 
for it is a sad record of wars and discords ; ca- 
lamitous wars with the Indiaiis, (it was a sad 
thing for Christian men to ..feel compelled to go 
to war with ignorant savages,) and, what is 
much worse, dissensions among themselves, and 
persecutions for religious opinions. The most 
remarkable of the recorded disputes arose in 
Massachusetts, and the person against whom the 
enmity of priestcraft was directed was jb woman. 

Mrs Hutchinson had a fine intellect and a 
cultivated . mind. She had emigrated with her 
family from Lincolnshire, for no reason but that 
she might enjoy freedom of thought. Her in- 
terpretation of Scripture is the same that is 
received by vast numbers in our own country at 
the present day. It will not help us, to examine 
her doctrines and say whether we think them 
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right or wrong. However wrong they might 
consider them, the Massachusetts' rulers had no 
license to condemn her for them ; but they did, 
and compelled her to leare the colony* GK)d 
did not deal with her as with Boger Williams, 
for the TndiauB found her out in her desolate 
home, and murdered her and her whole £unily ; 
but we do not much doubt that they haye met 
where they see the end in either case was ri^ht. 
I would, though it were as often as every 
month, impress upon you the wickedness of per* 
secution for conscience sake. How hateful in 
the sight of a discriminating Gtod must be the 
conduct of these people ! They had been shown 
a way of escape from the perils which surrounded 
them in England, and were safely landed be- 
yond their reach. Tet they had no mercy for 
others. It reminds us of the parable of the un- 
merciful servant, who, afber he had been forgiven 
a large debt, refused to forgive his. companion. 
Are we not afraid that the same language will 
be used to them — " thou wicked servant, I 
forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst 
me : shouldest not thou also have had compas- 
sion on thy fellow servant, even as I had pity 
on thee ? " 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



The baiiislmieiit and death of Mbs Hutohiksok 
did not extinguisli the opinions for which she 
suffered, or the bigotry which condemned them. 
Brother continued to war with brother; and 
many grey hairs were brought in sorrow and 
disappointment to the grave, because so much 
had been sacrificed for peace and unity, and so 
little gained by it all. They needed not to feel 
so bitterly. The temptation to abuse power is 
an error inherent in corrupt human nature. Of 
all the sects into which the Christian world is 
divided, we cannot say of one, that it never did, 
and never would, show a spirit of persecution. 
Men of like passions compose them all, and the 
holiest and purest principles lose their good 
name because the world wiU judge of them by 
the conduct of those who profess them. The 
mighty fact that our Saviour died for sinners is 
not less true, nor has the influence of his death 
been less saving, because on that night " all the 
disciples forsook him and fled." In like man- 
ner. Christian liberty is not lesei precious be- 
cause so many deny it to their fellow men, and 
of those who profess to honour it so few under- 
stand its worth. 

The disputes of the New England planters, 
however, did not prevent much good being done. 
A college was founded for the education of min- 
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isters, and a mission undertaken to the ignorant 
Indians. 

Mr Eliot, a New England minister, xmdertoolc 
to commence this great work. The Indian lan« 
guage is very difficult to learn, hut he gained a 
considerahle knowledge of it by his own exces^ 
sive industry, assisted by a native servant. In 
October, 1646, he went with three other persons 
to the neighbouring Indians, and telling them 
that he was come to teach them about the Eng. 
lishman's God, was kindly received. Mr Eliot 
preached a sermon, and told them afterwards to 
ask any questions they desired to hear answered j 
so one dark-coloured man after another rose^ 
and see what they wished to know. One said^ 
*' Is it too late for an old man like me, who is 
near death, to repent and seek after Gk)d P " 
Another, " How am I to know Jesus Christ P " 
A third, ** Can Jesus Christ understand prayers 
in the Indian language ? " 

Mr Eliot went again, but this time he had 
not so many hearers ; the Indian priests, who 
lived by the ignorance of the people, had threat- 
ened them with death if they went, so some 
were afraid. "When the sermon was over the 
poor savages thanked Mr Eliot, and told him, 
" As for what they had heard, they were wonder- 
ful things to them." 

Mr Eliot continued for many years to be a 
faithful missionary to the Indian, in spite of the 
discouragements he met with. The priests were 
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Yery bitter against him, and he compared hia 
experience with that of the Apostle Paul, " In 
perils of water, in perils by the heathen, in perils 
by the wilderness." Still he had great reason 
t.o rejoice in his work, for great numbers of 
Indians were turned to the worship of the true 
Ck>d ; so many, that a Christian community of 
them, called a church, was formed in 1660. 

This mission was remarkably successful, when 
we think of the time it was undertaken, the few 
agents and small funds employed, and the diffi- 
culties and prejudices which had to be contended 
with. Idleness and drunkenness were the peo- 
ple's besetting sins, and their teachers found it 
yery difficult to induce them to giye these up. 
Another very powerful obstacle to the mission 
was the vigilance of the Eoman Catholics. In 
one place some Catholics induced a large party 
of Indians to be baptized by promising them 
new shirts. The poor creatures wore them 
several months, but not knowing they could be 
washed, were very angry, and went to their mis- 
sionaries demanding new ones, or else, they said, 
they would renounce their baptism. There was 
just this difference between the Catholics and 
Puritans. The Catholics were anxious to make 
proselytes^ the Puritans only wanted to see cori' 
verts, A proselyte is one brought over to believe 
in an opinion, a convert is one who embraces a 
great truth. 

There are not a few in our day think they are 
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converted to God, when, if ther read tbeir own 
hearts right, they would find ther had only been 
proselyted to some peculiar riew of Christian 
truth, or form of church goTemment. These 
are the kind of people who are described as 
saving, at the final account — ^ Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy 
name cast out devils ? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works ?" and who will be fiUed 
with astonishment and terror by the reply — "Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 
doeth the will of my Eather which is in heaven. 
— ^I never knew you: depart from me." 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

In the year 1Q4S a council was held to establish 
a rule of faith and form of government, by which 
all the churches in New England were to be re- 
gulated. This was a proceeding directly opposed 
to the professed opinions of the planters before 
they left the mother country. The agreement 
had not been made long, scarcely three years, 
when circumstances arose, so remarkable in their 
character as to deserve particular notice in this 
little history. 

Look around you. Do you see two faces 
;e, or bear two voices alike, and meet with a 
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companion who thinks just as you do ? No, 
you never do ; for minds are aU different — so 
that it cannot be right for one mind, or several, 
to put forth certain notions of Christian truth, 
and say, "By this rule all the paen in this country 
shall act." It will not do ; for all these different 
minds will come to different conclusions, and 
those who agree on one great point will give up 
little differences and join together, and there 
wiU be congregations of faithful men, all built 
on one foundation — rthe Lord Jesus Christ ; dif- 
fering from each other in their mode of worship. 
Thus in our own country there are communities 
of Episcopalians or Churchmen, Independents, 
Baptists, Methodists, and many others. Why 
should there not ? In a country inhabited by 
thinking men there cannot be a iiniform belief. 

In one church in New England there were 
eight persons who thought it opposed to the 
command of Scripture to baptize infants, so they 
separated and worshipped by themselves. Their 
minister reprimanded them, but they told him 
they followed the dictates of their conscience, 
and should continue to do it. At their next 
meeting they were arrested, and carried before 
the magistrates at New Plymouth, who condemn- 
ed them to pay a fine of twenty pounds each, or 
else to be well whipped. Many cruel laws were 
made against the Baptists, which did not pre- 
vent their increasing both in numbers and zeal. 

But the most extraordinary persecution ever 
12 
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carried on in any countrr, or by anj set of 
bigots, waa that practised on the Quakers w}io 
emigrated to Xew Enghmd in 164Il The flrat 
persons who landed were two women, who were 
immediatelj arrested and put in close confine- 
ment, until a ship waa going to Barbadoes, when 
thej were sent back from whence they came. 
In spite of this, Quakers arrired in great num- 
bers, so that, in 1656, a council was held, and 
laws made, so singular in their nature that I 
must give you them entire. While you read 
them remember that they were not made by 
deluded Catholics, but by men who had once 
sacrificed their homes and fortunes, and would 
have sacrificed their lives, because they would 
not be compelled to act against the dictates of 
their consciences. The laws were these : — 

" That if any master of a ship shall henceforth 
bring into any harbour within this jurisdiction: 
any Quaker or Quakers, he shaU pay one hun-> 
dred pounds to the treasurer of the country. 

" That what Quaker soever shall arrive in this 
country shall be forthwith committed to the 
House of Correction, and at their entrance to 
be severely whipt, and by the master thereof to 
be constantly kept at work, and none suffered 
to speak or converse with them. 

" If any person shall knowingly import any 
Quaker's books or writings, he shall pay for 
every such books or writings five pounds ; 
snd whoever shall conceal any such book, 
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and it be found on him or her, shall pay five 
pounds. 

" And that if any person shall take upon 
them to defend the opinions of the Quakers, or 
any of their books, shall be fined, the first time 
forty shillings ; and if they shall persist in it 
and defend them a second time, four pounds ; if 
they shall again defend them, they shall be com- 
mitted to the House of Correction, till there 
shall be a convenient passage for them out of 
the country, being sentenced to banishment.'* 

These vile laws were proclaimed with beat of 
drum through the streets of Boston ; and we are 
told that an old man came out of his house and 
publicly said that if they were enforced it would 
be the forerunner of judgments on the country. 
He was immediately arrested, and sentenced to 
pay twenty pounds, and leave the district within 
a month. The government of New England, 
alarmed to find that the laws against the 
Quakers did not prevent the spread of their 
opinions, made some new ones to this effect : — 

"That every Quaker that shall come to the 
country, after having once suffered what the law 
requires, one of his ears shall be cut off; and for 
the second offence his other ear shall be cutoff; 
and for every. Quaker that shall a third time 
offend he or she shall have their tongues bored 
through with a hot iron, and be kept in the 
House of Correction to work till they be sent 
away at their own charge." 
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How these laws affected the Quakers I will 
relate in another chapter. 

How difficult it is to believe there were any 
seeds of Christian principle in these men's minds. 
"We must think they were sincere men once, but 
they lost the simplicity of their first faith under 
the influence of the strongest temptations to 
which human nature can be subjected. This 
does not excuse them. Any apology made for 
them will excuse the officers of the Inquisition, 
or the executions of the Protestants at Smith- 
field. What a humbling thought, that pure and 
good principles should be so defaced by their 
professed friends ! The spirit of these mistaken 
men is not dead. It is not the fashion now to 
cut off people's ears, or bore holes in their 
tongues, but men hate and abuse and injure one 
another from a pretended zeal for religion. 
The unsanctified human heart is just the same 
as it was when our Saviour said, in answer to 
Peter's question, whether they should call down 
fire from heaven to consume their enemies, 
" Te know not what manner of spirit ye are of." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Quakerism was one of the many forms of belief 
which arose out of persecution. Men were driven 
fy- tyranny to think for themselves. The first 
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Quaker was a young shoemaker, the son of a 
poor weaver in Lancashire. George Pox sat at 
his work and thought, and read, and prayed, and 
came to conclusions, from what he read in thd 
Bible, very different to those you and I have ar* 
rived at, but very honest nevertheless. Indeed-, 
strange and erroneous as most of us are inclined 
to consider his opinions, they were more honest 
than many of ours ; for I fear you children are 
qiiite satisfied to believe, with the understandings 
anything you are told, and never, like the Bereans 
of old, ** search and see whether thoste things are 
so." There is not room in this short history to en^. 
ter fully into the opinions of the Quakers. They 
differ from us outwardly, in not conforming td 
the changing fashions, — in not hearing paid and 
stated ministers,— ^in not believing that what 
we call the sacraments, baptism and the Lord's 
Bupper, are binding on Christians now, — and iti 
using a peculiar form of speech in their ordinary 
conversation. The fii'st Quakers were very- 
strange, unsettled people, but they are now a 
very orderly and respectable sect, and, as indi- 
viduals, generally esteemed. 

However erroneous the views of the Quakers 
appeared, the New England magistrates had 
nothing to do with them ; and if they wished to 
put them down, persecution was a very foolish 
means to use, for it would of necessity bring 
into active service the most sincere and energetic 
spirits in the persecuted body. And this. latLOtt 
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all. In times of peneentioii there are always 
weak and ignorant persons, wlio liold the reviled 
opinions without well knowing why, and opposi- 
tion has given fervour to their zeal without 
carrying conviction to their hearts. Such per- 
sons are very troublesome to conquer. 

This was just the case in New England. Be- 
tween the Quakers, who proclaimed their opi- 
nions from a conscientious belief that Qod 
required this service of them, and those who 
imitated them, influenced by excited feelings, 
or a desire for notoriety, the New England 
magistrates had enough to do. Men and wo- 
men, without regard to age or sex, were impri- 
soned, whipped, put. in the stocks and. pillory, 
had their ears cut off, their noses slit; and their 
tongues bored with hot irons. Those who 
iavoiu'ed them were ruined in their business, 
punished in their persons, and frequently ban- 
ished from the colony. What provoked the 
magistrates more than anything was the cir- 
cumstance that it was in vain to sentence the 
.Quakers to hard labour in the House of Correc- 
tion, for they would not work; they would 
resist nothing, and do nothing, and no power 
could make them. One of them, it is said, was 
almost whipped to death for refusing to work in 
prison, to procure sufficient money to pay the 
fines levied by the magistrates. On this occa- 
sion the most extraordinary law of all was made : 
it ran thus, — 
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: "Wbereas Daniel and Provided Soutliick 
have been fined by tbe courts of Salem and 
Ipswich, pretending they have no estates, re- 
solving not to work ; in answer to what shall be 
done for the payment of the said fines, the court 
resolves that the treasurers of the said counties 
have power given them to sell the said persons to 
any of the English plantations at Virginia 
or Barbadoes, to answer the said fines." And 
again, another long decree of the council made 
it lawful to apprehend any Quaker without a 
warrant, and take him before the nearest magis- 
trate, and that he should be banished upon pain 
of death ; and it was further enacted, that any 
inhabitant of New England "taking up their 
absurd and destructiA^e practices, — ^namely, de- 
nying civil respect to equals, and reverence to 
superiors, — shall, if they refuse to reform such 
opinions, be sentenced to banishment, upon pain 
of death." 

But this had no effect on the Quakers. 
"When brought before courts and commanded to 
go to England, some of them calmly replied, 
they "could not go there, as at present they had 
no business in England." There was one man 
very troublesome — ^his name was William Led- 
dra. Some of the magistrates took great pains to 
persuade him to give up his opinions, and conform 
to the established religion of New England. 
" What," said he, "join with such murderers as 
you ! then let every man that meetftm^^"»^^V^^ 
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this is the man tbat has forsaken the Grod of his 
salyation." He was wickedly condemned to' 
death, and soon after executed. While he was 
being tried, a Quaker who had been banished 
returned, and spoke boldly in the open court. 
He was arrested at once, and soon after sen- 
tenced to die. On this occasion he said, ** For 
the last man that was put to death here are fiye 
come in his room, and if you ha^e power to take 
my life from me Otod can raise up the same 
principle of life in ten of his servants, and send 
them among you in my room." He was not 
executed ; but William Leddra was not the only 
one who suffered under these wicked laws, fop 
numbers of families were ruined by them, and 
four persons put to death ; three men, and one 
woman, — ^the heroic Mary Dyar. 






CHAPTER IX. 

These cruelties ended at last. But how ? You 
will naturally think the New England magis- 
trates were brought to see the folly and 
wickedness of their conduct, and left off perse- 
cuting. It was not so. The English parlia- 
ment being petitioned by the friends of the 
Quakers in England, the king, Charles the Se- 
d, a^eed to a law, which was sent out to 
w JEagland, commanding the persecution of 
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the Quakers to cease. It also provided, that if 
any were guilty of crimes considered worthy of 
punishment, they should be sent over to England 
to be tried ; and so it all ended. 

Nearly all the puritan historians of New Eng- 
land try to justify, or at least make light of, the 
conduct of these men. "We think that in doing 
so they dishonour their principles. They take 
upon themselves to tell what they think is credit- 
able to their cause, and leave out what is not. 
"We call this acting expediently. 

Now, that is a word you have never thought 
of, and I want you very much to understand it ; 
and in order that you may do so let me ask 
you, what is principle ? Principle, you can at 
once reply, is conscientiously believing a truth, 
and acting upon the conviction, whether it is 
likely to turn to your advantage or not, and 
whether it is likely to recommend your convic- 
tions or not. That is true. We should go 
straight forward in the narrow path, and never 
turn to the right or left;, be the road never so 
T^^^^^y a^d the way never so hedged in. But 
all who walk in the narrow path do not act so. 
When they come to a thorny place, instead of 
joining with their companions to uproot the 
hindrance, they say. This is not the time of 
day, the cool of the evening will be best for 
such work ; and they will lie down and rest till 
then. Others contend that by stepping just a 
little out of the path they can come round on 
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the other side.* But the men of principle do 
not heed this, they begin to work, and remove 
the obstacle ; and in the cool of the erening, 
when the work is nearly done, the men of ex-, 
pediency rise up and help to finish and pursue 
the journey with them. As they pass along, 
they here and there meet an old companion, but 
not many, for the by-ways are so pleasant, very 
few return to the rugged path of principle. 

Expediency, then, is not speaking the whole 
truth, not doing qur whole dui^, from an impress 
sion that a time to act may come when it will be 
more creditable to principle. 

The apostle Paul said, he became " all things 
to all men, that he might by all means save 
some ; " and this expression is every day used by 
weak-minded persons, who, we must yet hope, 
are Christians, to excuse the want of courage, 
which makes them descend to what is mean and 
contemptible. 

Do you think the apostle means us to under-, 
stand that he went from house to house agree- 
ing, by sUence, in what he knew was false ? 

Do you think he ever neglected a plain duty, 
lest he might offend some one he wanted to 
save? 

Do you think he mixed in heathen society and 
never spoke of Jesus Christ ? 

No, we know he did not mean this. Until 

Christ came to abolish the Mosaic law, the peo- 

pJe worshipped &od with all its ceremonies,. 
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There were some things they did, not desirable, 
but not at all sinful* The apofetle conformed to 
these, just as we, if we are amiable, conform to 
the harmless peculiarities of those we love, and 
others excuse ours, for we all have peculiarities. 

Oh, children, be honest and upright ; fear as 
much to rob God of his glory by sinful silence, 
when you ought to speak for Hiitn, as you would 
to commit a theft or tell a lie. 

To return to New England. The magistrates 
had been friendly to all the changes which had 
taken place in the government of the mother 
country. They said it was right to execute 
King Charles the First, and they liked his suc- 
cessor Oliver Cromwell, who was not a king, but 
was called a Protector. "When Charles the 
Second came to the throne, whose principles were 
directly opposed to .Oliver Cromwell, they ap- 
proved this too — approved it so much, as to send 
two persons over to England to congratulate the 
king. This, you see, was expediency. They held 
their property by license from the English go- 
vernment, so they did not wish to give offence. 
They did not want to say much, only enough to 
make friends with the king. One of the men 
seems not to have known this, for he flattered 
the king to such an extent that the New Eng- 
land puritans were very angry, and quarrelled 
so with him when he went back that the poor 
man fretted and died. 
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CHAPTER X. 



PoR some years after this the affairs of Xew 
England went on very badly. The spirit of perse- 
cution was not dead, and now it was of no use to 
send over to England, for the sufferings of the 
nonconformists there were greater than ever. 
This lasted a long time — ^till 1688, when a great 
and glorioifs change took place in the govern- 
ment of our own country. James II. fled from 
England. The Prince and Princess of Orange 
came from Holland, and where happily established 
on the English throne. For thirteen years the 
nonconformists here enjoyed uninterruptedpeace. 
!We cannot say so much of New England, for the 
history of that time relates little but frightful 
wars and disgraceful truces with the Indians, — f 
fierce quarrels with the Quakers and Baptists, 
and dissensions about the government. The 
visit of the persons who had been sent to make 
friends with Charles II. turned out, as most ex- 
pedient things do, very badly. The king soon 
took away the charter of the ISTew England 
colonies, which was exactly what the governors 
had manoeuvred so much to prevent. Now 
they had no lawful title to their lands. The dis- 
orders this occasioned I cannot stop to tell you, 
but King William soon gave them a new one. 
They did not like it so well, but it helped them 
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very mucli. Poor men, what a deal of trouble 
they took to walk in a crooked path ! 

King William favoured the nonconformists, 
and petitions were continually presented to him 
by the English dissenters, praying him to ivy 
and .stop the persecutions of their American 
brethren. It was not of much use, for no king 
but He by whose will kings reign, could take the 
evil spirit out of those men's hearts. Eorsome 
reason we do not know, He did not see fit to 
do this, so the professed friends of the Prince 
of Peace went on hating, and scourging, and 
imprisoning each other. 

Neal, who wrote a History of ISTew England, 
in 1719, when these things were new, seems to 
think the Quakers had not much to complain of, 
as they were not hanged, only " whipped as va- 
gabonds." He forgot God's standard of judg- 
ment, " As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he." 
If the thoughts of their hearts had been carried 
out they would have hanged the Quakers, so 
they were no better than if they had. Men are 
every day doing all they can to hide their mo- 
tives, and when circumstances compel them to 
follow a creditable course they take merit from 
it. Do they hear the still small voice of con- 
science whispering with earnestness, not to 
be neglected, "Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked ? " 

All the inhabitants of New England had not 
13 
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forgotten their principles. There were some 
faithful men left, just enough to show that 

" The pilgrim spirit had not fled." 

There is such a remnant in America now ; 
and may there be one, till, as one of their own 
poets has prettily written, — 

" The waves and spray where the May-flower * lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more." 

Mr John Eliot, the Indian Missionary, was 
one of these: It is said, that when he was very 
old, some one asked him how he did. He re- 
plied, " Alas ! I have lost everything, my under- 
standing fails me — ^my memory fails me — ^my 
utterance fails me — ^but, thank Gk)d, my charity 
holds out stiU, I find that rather grows than 
fails." He lived till he was quite worn out, and 
used to say merrily, that " his acquaintance had 
gone to heaven so long before him, he was afiraid 
they would think he had gone the wrong way, 
because he staid so long behind." He was 
eighty-six when he died. 

* The name of the ship which carried the first pilgrims 
to America. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



In the sucfbeeding history of New England there 
are few events of interest to record, until the 
period when North America was shaken by what 
is known as the " American War." To enter into 
the details of this unjust proceeding would be 
tedious to you. It will therefore be sufficient 
to say, that it was a war waged by Great Britain 
against the Americans, who refused to meet the 
oppressive exactions of the King of England. 
It ended, as it ought, in the discomfiture of 
Great Britain. 

The effect of this was, that America became 
a free country, and no part of it is so free or so 
enlightened as the spot first trodden by the 
" Pilgrim Fathers.*' The good seed these once 
faithful men first sowed with sincere hearts 
sprang up, and keeps springing up still. 

Some people say the New England noncon- 
formists behaved so badly, that the beautiful 
poem, from which I copied two verses at the 
beginning of this history, ought not to have 
been written. I do not think so. We will 
look at their sacrifices, and sorrows, and disap- 
pointments ; and though they erred, nay sinned, 
will still 

" Call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod." 

How little confidence we can place In <i^is 
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own hearts, and how little acquaintance we have 
with our motives ! There were many sincere 
men went to New England, and many who 
thought themselves sincere, and never found out 
their mistake till a time of temptation came, 
and then they fell directly. 

It is wrong to follow a right course from mis- 
taken motives. There are people now, like the 
Jewg of old, who followed in the train of the 
apostles, not, as the historian says, " for Jesus' 
sake only, but that they might see Lazarus whom 
he had raised from the dead." 

Do not think, because you hold sentiments 
that are ridiculed, you are necessarily sincere. 
K the heart is wrong, opposition is enough to 
give strength to an opinion, and lead a person 
to make great sacrifices to sustain it. "Watch 
and pray, — ^pray for a clean heart and a right 
spirit, that you may not go deceived up to the 
very gate of heaven, and stand there with the 
" many who will say in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in 
thy name cast out devils ? and in thy name 
done many wonderful works ? " and to whom 
the Saviour will profess, " I never knew you ; 
depart from me, ye workers of iniquity." 
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